WICISEY  WOUEE 


A MOUSE (AND A HORSE, AND A COW) AGAINST THE WORLD 


olume 1 of Walt Disney’s Mickey Mouse by Floyd Gottfredson has 
AG setts tine wis key ad Mine tr tomer 

We've seen Mickey’s minigolf mishaps; his feud with Kat Nipp; and 
his unintended boxing match, all of which took place in the city known 
today as Mouseton. We’ve also witnessed many appearances by Mickey’s 
and Minnie’s close Mouseton friends: at this stage, we’re primarily refer- 
ring to Horace Horsecollar and Clarabelle Cow.” 

Yet, oddly enough, we’ve seen little extended interaction between 
the Mice and these friends in their day-to-day hometown lives. “Mickey 
Mouse and the Ransom Plot,” while bringing the gang together for a 
Jong, uninterrupted stretch, largely did so in an abstract, remote locale; 
and while Horace and Clarabelle did make appearances in the domes- 
tic-themed “Mr. Slicker” and “Boxing Champion,” their roles were in no 
way lengthy or significant. 

At last, however, in the gag stories “Fireman Mickey” and “Clara- 
belle’s Boarding House,” Gottfredson began to explore Mickey’s relation- 
ship with these close friends in the domestic realm—and a milestone was 
reached. Themes of empathy, engagement, and bonding came to the fore 
as never before. 


What did Mickey’s extended cast mean to each other in the 
long term? As we shall see, Mickey cares about Horace and Clarabelle; 
enough to actively push them toward considering marriage. Clarabelle, 
uncommonly strategic, uses a checklist to plan her boarding house 
business. And while Mickey and Minnie themselves aren’t ready to tie 
the knot, Mickey otherwise moves towards maturity: even if his help 
for city official Pop Weezil involves some childish behavior, it is a leap 
forward for Mickey to provide community service at all. 

Gottfredson would later speak of Mickey, in his frequent underdog 
role, as a “mouse against the world,” in conflict with a much larger society.* 
Such conflicts functioned best, of course, when Mickey’s standing in society 
actively mattered to him. “Mr. Slicker” and ”Boxing Champion” made it 
matter by forcing Mickey into dramatic roles: celebrity, fugitive, savior of 
the farm. In “Fireman Mickey” and “Clarabelle’s Boarding House,” by con- 
trast, Mickey’s standing finally matters for a reason we can identify with: 
because planning for the future is now realistically in Mickey’s interest. 

We'd like to ask, of course, that you excuse the odd unrealistic 


moment now and then. When “Cupid” Mickey fires arrows at unwitting 
victims, he’s inarguably asking for trouble. [DG] 


1 Firstnamedas “Silo Center” in 1932, Mickey’s town was successively “Hometown” (1935) and “Mouseville” (1939). The modern name of 
Mouseton (1990-present) emerged to avoid conflict with Terrytoons, whose Mighty Mouse stories took place in Mouseville. 

2. Called “Horse-Collar Horace” in 1930 press releases, Mickey’s pal was just “Horsecollar” in the daily strip until “The Ransom Plot,” 
where the modern version of his name first appeared. See the next volume of Fantagraphics’ Mickey Mouse series for a lengthier profile 


of Horace and Glarabelle. 


3 Floyd Gottfredson to David R. Smith, Mickey Mouse in Color deluxe edition (Prescott: Another Rainbow, 188), p. 164. 


BUT, POP! DON'T FIRES EVER YES, DAGNAB IT! 


HELLO , POP USY! SAY, VOUN 


WEEZIL + BEEN FELLER, JUST foe Ay HAPPEN WHILE YOU'RE AN! TM GITTIN! fi 
KEEPING YOURSELF K z ——e ON ONE OF YOUR TIRED OF T= TM GONNA TRY 
BUSY THESE QO gcHEDULE OTHER Joss? BuT I'M FIGGERIN! AN! GIT THE city 
Prcial duties OF ‘ON AWAY TO COUNCIL T! PASS 
oe oP WEETIL GIT AROUND ALAW AGIA FIRES 
— BREAKIN! OUT 


EXCEPT WHEN I'M 
ON FIRE DUTY 


‘Y, “| oat toLuscn- 
Vu ? FIRE GigE —— }-5P 
CONSTABLE AGNN-~ 3-4 Pm 
BUSTCEOTHE 4 5m 


A gitenaen 


‘ ==> 
Lathe (Quer Disney —-@ 


“( _YESSIR, A REAL GOOD 
FIREBUG’ "UD PUT THIS OL! 

TOWN RIGHT BACK 

ON ITS FEET 


'S BEEN SO LONG SINCE THIS \{ YES, DAGNAG i! Sone] 

ERE WAGONS BEEN TO A TOWNS HAS ALL 

FIRE, I'M AFEERD SHEIS } 0 a THE LUCK! 
FULL O/ MOTHS 


WHY, IF HE WAS UP 
HERE, HE'D BE THE 
MAKIN! O' ME, WHAT 
WITH MY BEIN’ FIRE GHIEF, 


(77 Hl, PO = 
( WHAT/RE You 
DOING? 


wHAT’S 
Lucky ABOUT 
THAT, Pop? 


HEY = THIS 1S 
FUNNY! THE PAPER SAYS 
A FIREBUG DOWN IN CORN |7 


City HAS STARTED NINE 
FIRES IN THE LAST i 
WEEK = 4 


EA 


YOU MEDDLIN' OLD 
NINNY! CAN'T 4 BODY 
BURN HER BISCUITS 
WITHOUT THE WHOLE 
TOWN KNOWIN' IT ? 


ALL RIGHT, 


LOOK , DOP WEEZIL, A i : HURRY, BOP! 
MICKEY! 


1 SEE SMOKE! '//) f ws CLARABELLES 


Yer RIGHT, micuev! 


AN! WHAR THAR’S SMOKE] 
2| THaR MUST GE 
FIRE! Lev Git Gow. 


Wen (Qaer Dissef#_ = 
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WELL, MICKEY, IT/S FOUR 
O'CLOCK AN! I'M JUSTICE 
O! TH! DEACE NOW =TAKE: 
THIS STAR AN! SEE IF You 
CAN RRUM UP SOME: 
BUSINESS FOR ME 


ALL RIGHT, 
POP; 
MLL TRY 


SPEEDIN!, EH? TLL HAVE Vy 


NOPE, 1 CAN'T! BuT 
I CAN CHANGE 
THE FINE = TEN 

% DOLLARS! 


1T MUST TAKE A 

BRAVE MAN To BE 

CHIEF OF POLICE, 
HUH, POP? 


SHOT AT ME! 


You BET iT DOES= 
TM ALLUS IN DANGER= 
I NEVER KNOW, 
WHEN SOMEBODY'S 
GONNA TAKE A 


YOU DO IF You 
MET _A BANDIT 


WHAT WOULD 


RIGHT NOW? ji 
BATE PARK 


WELL, F/R INSTANCE, 


SURE, 
_{ MICREY= 


SAY, POP, CAN T 
TENO TO THE TICKET 
WINDOW WHILE YOU'RE 
CHECKING OVER, 

THOSE CRATES? 


WHAY TIME DOES THE 
FAST EXPRESS TO THE 
CITY GO THROUGH HERE? 


NO BUTS ABOUT 
tT! GIMME A 


uty, YOU! 


Supe! it went EQ 


WAS THAT THROUGH RIGHT ON TIME= 
THE EXPRESS BUT YOU WOULDN'T 
LET ME TELL You 


Wacr Deney—e 


'T DOESN'T STOP 
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SAKES ALIVE .MICKEY YOU'VE BEEN 
STANDING THERE FOR HALF AN HOUR. 

LOOKIN’ AT ME AN’ HORACE = WHAT J: 
AILS You ANYway ? 


YESSIR, AWEDDIN! ‘UD HELP. 
A LOT= BUT IF SOMETHIN’ 
DON'T HAPPEN PRETTY SOON, 
A, THINGS 1S SURE GOIN! 
ON THE ROCKS AROUND 


1 UKE WEDDING = IN THE FUST 
PLACE, I GET MY FEE, AN! THEN 
THERE'S ALLUS SOME CAKE AN! OTHER 
VITTLES LEFT OVER = AN! THEV/S NO 

DANGER ~ — - NOT FER 


GEE, POP WEEZIL, WITH ALL THE 
JOBS YoU HAVE, You OUGHT TO 
BE MAKING LOTS OF MonEV! 


1 OUGHTA, BUT 1 
AIN'T = VY! SEE, FIRES 
AN! CRIME DON'T'PAY SO 
GOOD= WEDDIN'S 1S 
MY ONLY PROFITABLE 
UNE, AN! WE JUST AIN'T (7 


HEV! I'VE GOT AN 
IDEA= MAYBE 1 CAN 
HELP YOU 


NONE LATELY 


is BEEN TOUGH PICKIN, g ‘S 1 . 
MICKEY © THERE AIN/T E 
BEEN A WEDDIN! HERE IN ee AS AROUND SHOOTIN! : GOLLY, POP = 
‘SIX Mv = 1 GUESS |} BE PEOPLE WITH HIS BOW AN! d THAT GIVES ME ANOTHER 
THIS TOWN'S TOO Z 7 ARROW « AAj! WHOEVER: ae IDEA! WiLL VOU 

SMALL FOR CUPID i HE HITS FALLS IN LOVE = LEND ME THE 

TO BOTHER WITH / 4 HERES A DICTURE OF : PICTURE 7 


1F TM GONNA TAKE CUPID'S 
PLACE AND DRUM UP BUSINESS 
FOR POP WEZIL, I THINK 
T NEED SOME PRACTICE 
BEFORE I START ON 
HORACE AND y 
CLARABELLE i ¢ THY 


iciacte Wax Disxey¥——e= 
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JABOUT THIS CUPID THING = 
TWAS TRYING fT OUT WITH MY 
BOW AND ARROW VESTERDAY, 


SAY, HORACE, HAVE YOU») 
Evth THOUGHT ABOUT 


on, SURE, 
MICREV = UT 
GOSH! wuar's 
THE USE ? 


ONLY ONCE=A GENTLEMAN 
PROPOSED TO ME OVER THE 
TELEPHONE = BUT AFTER I 

ACCEPTED HIM, I DISCOVERED. 


4 
DAN 


You'Re TOO VOuNG ‘T! 
UNDERSTAND THESE THINGS 
HE WAS PROB'LY CHASIN! 
YOU ON ACCOUNT OF HE 


WOW DO YOU KNOW? 


1 DUNNO = T/L BET THERE'S A 
HAVE YOu EVER ASKED! 
HER? 


LOT OF GIRLS WHO COULD 
MAKE YOU HAPPY = 


(NO -1M TOO NERVOUS = 


GOT MORE SENSE WHEN 


DREAMED | PROPOSED 
JO HER = wHaT/s THAT 


On, MICKEY! We - ER- THAT 
1S --WELL--VOU SEE, HE/S 
NeveR ASKED me = HE'S very! 

BASHFUL  AND,OF COURSE, 


GOSH - UHI THINK WE OUGHTA 

0D SOMEP/N' ABOUT IT= HORACE 

HAS BEEN TRYIN! To ASK 
VOU THE QUESTION FOR 
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FIRE! SOP weeziL! 
IE QUICK! 
CLARABELLE Cow's 


SHUCKS! T/L BET 
SHES JUST COOKIN! 
ANOTHER BATCH O! 


NO, BY GUM= 
SHE 'IS BURNIN! = 
GIDDAP THERE! 


IT's PRICELESS! 1'0 
JUST DIE IF ANYTHING 
HADDENED TO !T = AND 
1 LEFT 1 ON MY 
DRESSER 


7 DON'T 
WORRY = I'LL 
GET {T FOR 

you! 


THIS MUST BE IT 

BUT IT SURE DOESN'T 

LOOK SO VALUABLE = 
MAYBE THE PRICELESS 
PART IS INSIDE = 


~ Te 


eee 
MO 
COINS 


IN THE HOUSE 


ptuTo, HERES YOUR 


CHANCE'TO BE A HERO 


(7) GOON IN AND SEE IF 


YOU CAN FIND 
© 7 SEE, CLARABELLE =|} Kitty! 


ah MAYBE SHE/S STILL 
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By 
| 


DAGNAB 'T, MICKEY 
'T DON'T LOOK 
UKE We/RE SONIA) Ce 


we 


CLEAR DOWN = IVS THE 
ONLY HOUSE 
CLARABELLE HAS 


iF [JUST HAD & HOLE 

{ IN TH” ROOF, MEBBE 
TI COULD GIT SOME 
WATER WHERE !T/D 


DO SOME GOOD 


Gimme 
YOUR AXE = 
I'LL CHOP ONE 


HOW VOU GONNA 
GiT UP THAR? 


You TURN YOUR, 
HOSE UP BESIDE 
THE CHIMNEY AND} 
KEEP IT THERE= 


al 
WHOOPEE!) 721] 


Se Y 


(VE SAVEO 
Tui. MUCH, 
ANVWAY 


GAINING ON 
ty. POP = IT CANT 


lw ng WATER SOMEWHERE 


/ OAGNAS IT MICKEY, 
| P we GOTTA ‘GIT MORE 
an’ Git IT QUICK OR, 


CLARABELLE WON'T ff 
HAVE NO HOUSE! ff 


LOOK, 800 = 
DRIVE VOUR WAGON 
OVER TO THAT TANK: 


BACK UP, : 
BACK UP THaR, 
VE SORREL BRUTE! 


GET IT OUT WITHOUT 
ANY HOSE ? 


LOOK our, 
pop! LOOK 
OuT! 
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SAKES 
ALIVE =CM 
THANKFUL 


I GUESS THE YEAR, I'VE SEEN FIRES STARTED 

FIRE‘S OUT, BY AWKWARDNESS, BUT 

CLARABELLE= T NEVER SAW ONE). 
LUCKY FOR VY] PUT OUT By IT 


US PoP TPPED \\ BEFORE, 
THAT TANK OVER= 
we'd NEVER. 
HAVE GOT} 


T WANT TO THANK YOU, 
80P WEEZIL = YOU DONE 


OAGNAB IT= I'LL BE TH! 


BUTTIN! A FIRE OUT LIKE A LOT )- 


= 
OF AMATEURS | ANOTHER HOUR, 
OR SO AN! T'D OF HAD HER OUT ) SSeS 


IN mY OWN way! 


NOW THAT MV HOUSE IS BURNED, VY 
MICKEY, I THINK I/D LIKE TO OPEN UP CLARABELLE, THAT'D} 
[A BOARDING-HOUSE SOMEWHERE = 
WHAT DO VOU THINK 


WELL, MV INSURANCE ON THIS HOUSE WILL GIVE MEX 
ABOUT HALF OF WHAT I'LL NEED= IF HAD THE REST 
U'D STARY OUT RIGHT 

AWAY = BUT THAT'S THE 

TROUBLE ~ — 

TL HAVEN'T 


ALL THATIS 
) BOTHERIN' Vou, 


AL JUST LEAVE iT 


ler 


DONT Vou WORRY 4 BIT= 
T WANT TO EAT IN YOUR, 
BOARODING-HOUSE AND 
TLL HELP YoU GET THE 
MONEY SOME WAY 


PLUTO, IT ADDS UP TO sust ONE 
THING “- HORACE HORSECOLLAR'S GOT 
MONEY, SO HE AND CLARABELLE SIMPLY 
HAVE TO GET MARRIED = THAT/S Z 
ALL THERE 1S TO T= 


HORACE, YOU'RE STILL 
THINKIN! ABOUT PROPOSIN’ 


TO CLARABELLE, AREN'T You? 


WHY NOT?CLARABELLE WANTS \/ MEBBE SO, MEBBE 
YO START A BOARDING-HOUSE SO,-- BUT NOT ME! 
AND I'LL BET SHE’D LIKE 

NOTHING BETTER'N TO HAVE A 


HUSBAND TO SORT OF HELP 
HER OUT A BIT = 


NO, SIR-~ F OON'T LIKE WOMEN = I/M SCARED 
OF ‘EM AN’ I'LL NEVER HAVE NOTHIN! T! OO. 
wiTH 'EM= Never! wor ME! 


Oar Disneys 
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PRETEND THAT THIS 1S 


AN! MORE'N THAT, "POP" WEEZIL SAYS 
CLARABELLE = NOW YOU 


YOU'VE GOT TOBE MASTERFUL WHEN 
YOU PROPOSE = HERE! 
LEMME SHOW YOU! 


You've GOTTA “FH 

DO IT, CLARABELLE = 

YOUVE SIMPLY \—7 
GOTTA! _ Ze 


THEN GIVE IT TO ME— — 
QUICK! Ir/s MINE | 1 
Just Lost it! 


OH, GEE! T/vE Gor iT! 


K, Ive GOT ir! 
Tl eae cal 


DOGGONE TH! LUCK, THERE wAS | |GOLLV/IF TCOULO ONLY 
FIFTY DOLLARS IN THAT PURSE | THINK OF AWAY TO MAKE 
AND I'VE JUST GOT TO FIND IT= I | |HORACE PROPOSE TO 
THINK I LOST IT ALONG HERE | |CLARABELLE 1 KNOW 


SOMEWHERE 7 SHE'D ACCEPT HIM= BUT 
he \?, a eee iT? 
Ps 


* wf 


PRACTICAL ouens! Ne 
. proertl y fir 
a 
boo s “AF, 7 WY. 
Rites ae a cy’ 
aS 


S 


“ais 
1a 
4 


2 


2 _ 
SS iB a 
i 2a 


pon 


IVE GOT SOMETHING 
TO SAY, CLARABELLE, 
BUT I DON!T KNOW JUST 
HOW TO GET STARTED 
Y 


LOOKS LIKE HORACE 1S 
TRYING TO PROPOSE TO 
CLARABELLE AT LAST=AND 

/S UP TO ME 

TO SEE THAT HE) 
2a,( GOES THROUGH Jr 
Fe WITH IT 
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HUH! NEITHER O1D YEAH ~ - BUT 
CLARABELLE CLARABELLE WAS 


AV HERO! DID SURE I DIO! 
LSAID I DIDNT 
THINK YOU WAS 


ABIT HOMELY 


WHAT WAS WELL, HEARD YOu STAND UP 
MORE REROUS Ir THAT FIRST SOME PEOPLE SAY FOR ME 
YOU WAS DUMB 
AN'HOMELY AN! 
WT MADE ME MAD 


HORACE, HOW SOON LAND SAKES, NOT FOR A MONTH] [HELLO ~ - GERTIE GOAT 9—~ my DEAR] [ welL,or ALL THINGS! CAN Vou e 
ARE VOU AND CLARABELLE / CANVWAV= AN! WE'RE NOT GOING TO] |IHAVE THE Mos? WONDERFUL Seceer IMAGINE A lee red errned 
Jl PENED TO BE PASSING BV KATHERI: TT 
ENGAGEMENTS suis TELL A SINGLE SOUL UNTIL! |C{ARABELLE'S HOUSE, AND SHE AND REL HER przz-Z-t ‘ wh / 
ig HORACE — BZZ 8I-Z-Z BZZzZ-z-2 s—| Qe 


ly! @ 
p 
a) 


2) 
x 


‘ iors ee, st i 


e 


“WHAT KIND 
OF A HOUSE 
DO Vou 
WANT, 
GARABELLE? )& 


TDON'T CARE MUCH, 
SO LONG AS IT’S | 
NEAT AN! CLEAN AN 
BIG ENOUGH 


THIS MUST BE THE 
PLACE, HORACE 


HOW DOES THIS SOUND ?"FOR RENT” 
BEAUTIFUL TEN-ROOM HOUSE-- RIGHT 
ION LAKE =-UNOBSTRUCTED VIEW--NO } 
FIRE HAZARD =SEE LAREVIEW MANOR” 


T.CAN HARDLY WAIT= 
ALL AV LIFE I'VE WANTED 
TO LIVE IN AHOUSE 
ON A LAKE =| 
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HMMM! LOOKS VERY 
NICE, BUT HOW ABOUT 
THE NEIGHBORS ? 
ARE THEV -~ - 


YES, MISS COW, I HAVE THE VERV 
PLACE FOR YOU IT/S LARGE ENOUGH 
FOR A BOARDING-HOUSE, AND IT'5:N, 
v AWONDERFUL NEIGHBORHOOD = ILL 

fp. MEET VOU THERE IN TWENTY MINUTES- 


OH, VES - - THEV'RE NICE, QUIET. 
REFINED, HOME-LOVING OEOPLE= 
THE ONES NEXT DOOR, FOR, 
INSTANCE - - — 


T TELL VOU WHAT= 
P LET'S JUST GEY IN 


THE CAR AND DRIVE 
AROUND =MAVBE WE'LL 
RUN ACROSS ONE 


BEAUTIFUL, 
HILLSIDE HOME 


UNSURPASSED ViEW, 
OVERLOOKS ENTIRE 
COUNTRY: HANGING 
GARDENS: NO CLOSE 
NEIGHBORS. REWT 
REASONABLE, 1 BLOCK 


PRETTY GOOD. 
TO ME, MICKEY— 
LET'S HAVE A 


THERE VOU ARE ~~ CLARABELLE'S AN! 
AY NEW BOARDIN! HOUSE © AN! WHAT'S 
MORE, THE RENT'S PAID FOR TH! FIRST 
MONTH AIN'T SHE A. 


WELL, WE'RE PURTY NEAR THERE, 
FOLKS= WHEN HORACE HORSE - 
COLLAR STARTS OUT AFTER A 
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O! couRSE 
YOU UNDERSTAND, 
Wh HAVE T! BE 
FIXED UPA 


On/T WORRY, 
CLARABELLE - ~~ 


LET/S SEE = I GUESS SHUCKS, PAPERIN’ Jj 
THE BEST WAY’D GETO WALLS ISNT AS HARD 
START AT THIS ¢ AS T THOUGHT 1T’D BE 


IVE JUST BEEN OVER IT, 
CLARAGELLE, AND IT 
LOOKS LIKE YouLL 
HAVE: TO GET A NE\ 


SHUCKS, THIS DOESN'T 
LOOK SO BAD=T 
CAN FIX IT EASY 


MICKEY, I WONDER IF YOU'D 
CLIMB UP ON THE ROOF ANB. 
SEE IF VOU CAN PATCH IT UP OR 


WHETHER T'LL HAVE TOGET A 
NEW ONE preprint 


Whip Ps 
G4 LG lw 


z S — : 
DOGGONE IT, T 5 Sea ef SEAT IT! Aap ol 
A < ‘BE | 
WISH I COULD THINK, Em U. A-- SRAM SS 
2 i Ie | i 
Keo. Ai fi od iaw 


OF SOME WAY TO HELP 
1) CLARABELLE FURNISH 
EA HER NEW KITCHEN = 
= SHE NEEDS POTS 

AN! PANS AN/.~ 


ae is a 


aay 


Nani 


Oar Diney—eS 22, 4 Sy Bei | Smit us 
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NOW IF 
PEOPLE WILL 
JUST THROW THE 
RIGHT THINGS- - 


KITCHEN 


/ 


IF PEOPLE THROW POTS 
AND PANS AT A CAT, THEY 
OUGHT TO THROW ‘EM AT 4% 
ME = AND CLARABELLE 

SURE NEEDS ALL SHE p47 
CAN GET 


2). 
Wat Disneys 


GEE, THIS FIREPLACE IS FULL O' 
ASHES=T/LL BET IT pe 
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YES, VES, OF COURSE® COME RIGHT 
IN= WAS JUST GETTING 

OINNER= SET A PLACE 
FOR HIM, WILL YOU, 


NO BUTS ABOUT IT= VOU 
SIT RIGHT DOWN AND EAT 
SOME OF CLARABELLE!S 


THAT WAS A MARVELOUS 
MEAL ~~ THE BEST I'VE 
HAD tN MONTHS = 


== AND AFTER THAT 
BOTH OF 'EM JUMPED ON ME= 


OH,NO- ~ 
NO, MA/AM = I WAS 
JUST TRYIN! TO SELL 


THEARD VOU 
WERE STARTING A 


= WE 
BOARDING HOUSE MICKEY? COORING=WE'L TALK FINE THEN VOU SOME INSURANCE Lo tp en 
you'll BE ON YOUR NEW ae te 
MYFIRST (= HOUSE AND - 


CUSTOMER )7, 


FURNITURE --FOOD-| 
z UNENSS - - SILVER - - 
eS OISHES- - KITCHEN 
S< EQUIPMENT - ~ 
SSL casswane -~ 


HELLO, CLARABELLE= 
WHAT YOU DOIN’? 


(snes OVER THIS LIST OF | [HMMMM= THERE/S ONE OTHER 


THINGS FOR MY BOARDING-HOUSE=| | THING EVERY BOARDING-HOUSE 
AND EVERVIHING'S CHECRED= 


= QEADV TO OPEN 
~\ 


GOLLY, CLARAGELLE, ) 
HOW MANY OO YOU 


HERE YOU ARE, CLARAGELLE, 
-~-A WHOLE JAILFUL! 


T SURE wiSH (i's OPEN RIGHT 

NOU'D GET THIS NOW=ALLI 
NEED 1S SOME 

GOARDERS 


Taat/s EASV! 
YOU GET DINNER. 
READY AND TLL BE 
BACK WITH THAT MANY 
IN LESS'N AN HOUR! 


NEED? ~__-/ OH, EIGHT 
OR TEN, 
1 GUESS 


Quer Diswey—, ZS 
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WELL, THEWRE GONE j THEY CANT 
NOw, ANYWAY = T/LL GET AWAY 

ICLEAR THE DISHES OFF ; \ WITH THAT 

THE TABLE AND THEN 


MV STARS! BRINGING }| BUT,GOSH! 


[TO OF KNOWN BETTER) AND THE 
CiTV/LL_ PAY 
FEEDINN EM 
IN! 
a 


GEE, CLARABELLE, I DIDN'T 
KNOW YOU COULD 
O-LEE-O-|AV_ HEEE-/) VODEL LIKE THAT= 

#HOCOo 33 DO iT SOME MORE, 


O-LEE-O-LAY- HEE FS 


-LEE-O-LAY— O-LEE- 
HOOOO-—~ ay O-u LAY. (e) 


HEEFEFEEE “J LAYS HEEE- 
+ HQGoo+ a 


LOOR! THERES ONE 
OF YOUR PUPILS: 


O-LEE-O-LAY~ HEE- 
HOO= HEE-HOO = 
HEEEE - HOOOOO 


WITH MY VOICE, I KNOW 
I COULD GET PLENTY OF 
BUPILS = O-LEE - O- LAY: 
HEEEEE— — 


O-LEE -O-LAY- HEE-HOO= 
DO YOU KNOW, MICKEY, 
SOME DAY I THINK T/LL 
START A YODELING 
SCHOOL? 
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LISTEN TO THIS “PLEASE DREPA\ TWONDER HOW MANY OF 'EM 
THERE ARE = SARES ALIVE, 


T HOPE T DON'T RUN SHORT ) > 


RE ge BUT--BLUT-— 
a YOUR LETTER SAID <= 


WELL, T AM = 
{toi AT ME 


GOLLY, THAT/S WONDERFUL= 
HAVE YoU GOT ENOUGH 
FOOD FOR THEM? G 
SATISFIED, WILL Te 
STAN PERMANENTLY” MEBBE YOU » Al 
BETTER RUN DOWN 7/8 
AN! GET ANOTHER (Q’y /) 
ROAST= HE SAvs\S 
) DA LARGE PARTY 
AND I WANT 


— 


\ 
AN ~| LW Davey —_ 


BUT YOUR LETTER SAID ) [ WHO KNOWS ? 

A LARGE PARTY WAS MEBSE I CAN EAT 

COMING, AND I COOKED] ALL TEN = IF So, 

TEN DINNERS! WHO'S TLL PAY 

GONNA PAY FOR, 
‘EM ? 


BRING IT RIGHT IA), ) [THE VERY IDEA, THAT 


MICKEV= MMMM! IT FAT OLD FOOL THINKING 
SMELL DELICIOUS HE CAN EAT THAT MUCH 
Foop! 17/D KILL Him 


MY PORTION WAS VERY NICE = 
YOU CAN BRING ON THE OTHER 
AINE NOW 


MERCIFUL 
GOODNESS 
WHAT'S THAT 
NOISE > 


On, DONT 
THines | APOLOGIZE = 
T ALWAYS 
HAVE To DO 
THIS WHEREVER 


THAT'S 17, RIGHT 
AT THE HEAD OF 
THE STAIRS 


You To Your 
> ROOM 


Se) 


SOUNDS LIKE 
SOMEBODY 
SAWING 
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MR.SNOLT 


TROUBLE —- TROUBLE— 
TROUBLE! FIRST I CAN'T 
GETANY BOARDERS, AN! 
THEN I GET ONE LIKE 


BUT A WELL-FED 
MAN'S A GOOD 
AD FOR You= 
WHAT/S THE 
MATTER ? 


MATTER! HUH! HE/S SO FAT 
HE SAWS OUT MY DOORS -To 
GO THROUGH, HE EATS FASTER'IN: 


LOAN COOK, HE TAKES UP 
THREE PLACES AT TH! TABLE, 
AN! 


MERCIFUL GOODNESS! 
NOW wHat/S HE DONE? 


ITS A WONDER THEY 
WOULDN'T HAVE BEDS 


TDONT BLAME 
HER FOR BEING: 
WORRIED = T NEVER 
SAW ANYBODY 
EAT LUXE MR 


Vs THE TROUBLE 1S, eh 


CLARABELLE wit SA 
GO BROKE BEFORE |f 
THEY BIND TT_OUT= 


\, 


al j 
7 UNLESS — - SAV: 
HE'S UPSTAIRS 


MISS COW'S BOARDING— 
HOUSE wAS RECOMMENDED 
To ME = IS SHE HERE > 


DOES Miss YT] 
Cow OBJECT 
TO MUSICAL 


oy), 


y 


THE ONE BOARDER 
SHE HAS Now, T 
DON'T THINK SHE 


JUDGING BY 


OBJECTS TO 
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\\0 
ye 


YES, WRNED OFF! 

THAT RADIATOR'S. 
SO NOISY I'VE GOTTA 
QUIT PRACTISING 


Youle Fix 
IT, WON! 
YOU, MICKEY 2 


MAN BAND 
IS DRIVIA/ ME 
CRAZY = HELL 
RUIN MY BOARDING~ 
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I SUPPOSE YOU 
LOOK UNDER YouR \. 
BED EVERY NIGHT=- 


MY GOODNESS, 
YOU DON'T KNOW 
HOW LUCKY You 


ARE = I'VE NEVER 
FOUND A MAN 


DON’T YELLA SOUL, 
BUT HORACE HORSE — 
COLLAR AND T ARE 
GOING TO BE 
MARRIED SOON 
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OH, YES, ‘ 
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ABOVE: Ub Iwerks in 1929. 


RIGHT: A later Mickey Mouse sizes up Iwerks’ first 1928 mouse. 
This juxtaposition was created for Mickey’s seventh birthday in 
1935, with a caption calling the 1928 mouse “Mortimer Mouse, 
‘Walt Disney’s original rendering of Mickey.” An earlier, similar 
comparison—captioned identically—appeared in Feg Murray’s 
syndicated newspaper feature, “Seein’ Stars,” on November 17, 
1933. 


oPPosITE: Ub Iwerks’ original 1928 sketch sheet, containing the 
first-ever drawings of Mickey and Minnie Mouse. 


Text of this article © 2011 Thomas Andrae 
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THE Mickey MOUSE COMIC STRIP 
reached its adventuresome peak—and the peak of 
its success—under Floyd Gottfredson. The strip 
was never Gottfredson’s alone, though. Over the 
years he shared production duties with many other 
exceptional Disney studio writers and artists. But 
the most important “second man” on Mickey 
Mouse preceded Gottfredson’s 
run entirely. This man was Ub 
Iwerks, the early partner of 
Walt’s who animated the first \\ 
Mickey cartoons, designed 
the character, and penciled bs) 
the first 18 strips in the daily 
series. Iwerks’ opening strips 
are must-reads for any Mickey Late = 
strip fan. To view them in the 
proper context, however, we must take a closer 
look at Iwerks’ Disney achievements—and at 
Mickey Mouse’s origin. 

The circumstances of Mickey Mouse’s birth 
are shrouded in myth. Walt Disney always claimed 
that he created Mickey on the train to California 
from New York after having lost his first major 
cartoon star, Oswald the Lucky Rabbit. According 
to Disney, a mouse he had kept as a pet on a farm in 


Missouri inspired the creation of a mouse character 
he initially named Mortimer. The story goes that 
his wife Lillian thought the name made the mouse 
sound like a sissy, and renamed the character Mickey. 


Although the official story has been repeated many 
times over the years, David R. Smith, Director emer- 
itus of the Walt Disney Archives, has discounted it as 
“publicity fodder.” New evidence suggests that the 
legend of Mickey’s birth must be drastically revised. 
When Disney was asked in 1931 how Mickey 
was created, he admitted that he couldn’t remem- 
ber: “Ican’t say just how the idea 
came,” said Disney. “We wanted 
another animal. We had a cat: a 
mouse naturally came to mind. 
We felt that the public—espe- 
cially children—like animals 
‘4 that are ‘cute’ and little.” Lillian 
herself said that the Kansas City 
stories about Walt befriending 
mice were apocryphal: “We sim- 
ply thought the mouse would make a cute character 
to animate.” 


am 


A more likely account of the mouse’s origin 
involves the key role of Ub Iwerks. Iwerks, Walt’s 
friend and colleague beginning in 1919, met Disney at 
Kansas City’s Pesmen-Rubin Commercial Art Studio, 
then acted as lead animator on the vast majority of 
Disney’s silent cartoon series. When Disney decided 
to make the first Mickey Mouse short, Plane Crazy, 
Iwerks was the only full-fledged animator he had. His 
other animators had been hired away by his distribu- 
tor, Charles Mintz, along with Disney’s cartoon star, 
Oswald. In a 1956 interview with a publicity agent at 


Disney’s, Iwerks gave this account: “Walt came back 
to Hollywood discouraged, and Roy [Disney] and I 
joined him in a meeting to discuss the possibilities 
of anew character. I tried some sketches of dogs and 
cats. There were too many cats (Felix, Krazy, etc.), so 
I tried looking through a batch of magazines. In Life 
or Judge I ran into cartoons of animals by Meeker 
and I got the idea for a mouse. There hadn’t been any 
good mouse characters. We weren’t artists—there 
were almost none in the field—but we worked out a 
character and Lilly [Disney’s wife] gave ita name and 
then we kicked ideas around and cooked up a story 


about Lindbergh, who was a hero at the time.” Plane 
Crazy (1928) starred Mickey as a would-be-aviator 
trying to emulate his hero, Charles Lindbergh, who 
had recently flown solo from America to Paris. 


Twerks’ mention of being inspired by an artist named 
Meeker in Life or Judge was likely a reference to 
cartoonist Clifton Meek, who drew the comic strip 
“The Adventures of Johnny Mouse” in the 1910s, and 
a series about unnamed mice for Life magazine in 
the early 1920s. “I grew up with those drawings,” 
Walt told an interviewer, “They were different from 


ours—but they had cute ears.”s “Walt designed a 

mouse, but it wasn’t very good,” claimed Otto Mess- 
mer, creator and designer of Felix the Cat. “He was 

long and skinny. Ub Iwerks redesigned the charac- 
ter.”* It was Iwerks’ drawing that became the model. 
As he described it: “pear-shaped body, ball on top, a 

couple of thin legs. You gave it long ears, it was a rab- 
bit. Short ears, it was a cat. Ears hanging down, a dog. 
With an elongated nose it became a mouse. Mickey 

was the same basic figure initially” Thus, Mickey 

is often described as being simply a reshaping of 
Oswald. But, as we shall see, the evolution of Mickey 

was much more complicated than that. 

Mischievous rodents had been a stock-in- 
trade in the films and comic strips of the day. Ignatz 
Mouse was Krazy Kat’s béte noire in George Herri- 
man’s famous comic strip, and Skiddoo the mouse 
bedeviled Felix the Cat in Messmer’s cartoons and 
comic strip adventures. Mice were also featured 
players in Paul Terry’s “Aesop’s Film Fables,” car- 
toons for which Walt professed great admiration. 
Disney had drawn a group of short-pantsed mice in 
this mold in a 1926 birthday card for his father, and 
made mice continuing bit players of his animation 
entourage in his silent films. The rodents figured 
so prominently that Hugh Harman featured them 
in a publicity poster he had drawn—with a photo- 
graphed Walt surrounded by his characters—when 
the staff moved into Disney’s new studio at Hype- 
rion Avenue. 


A sheet of Mickey sketches by Iwerks is a virtual 
Rosetta Stone concerning Mickey’s birth, reveal- 
ing for the first time the facts of Mickey’s creation. 
Dating from 1928, it contains the earliest known 
drawings of the character.» Though these drawings 
were promoted as a piece of Studio history into 
the 1960s—one TV special even reenacted their 
creation’—they subsequently vanished for decades. 
Placed in a safe at Retlaw Enterprises, the Disney 
family company, by animator Bill Cottrell (Disney’s 
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brother-in-law), they lay undiscovered by the family 
until years after his death. 

The dating of the sketch sheet can be sur- 
mised from two non-Mickey images on the sheet. 
Iwerks drew a horseshoe at the top of the page and 
what appears to be a turkey’s tail feathers on the far 
right margin. These images figure prominently in 
Plane Crazy (1928), the first-produced Mickey car- 
toon: in it, Minnie gives Mickey the horseshoe for 
luck. The mouse also uses turkey feathers as a tailfin 
for his second plane after the first plane crashes. 
These images suggest that the sketch sheet was done 
early in 1928, at the same time that Walt was writing 
the scenario for Plane Crazy. Thus the sketch sheet 
predates the Plane Crazy story sketches that were 
used in producing the film. 

Looking at the sketch sheet today, one can 
deduce how Mickey’s design came about. The drawing 
at the top left has Mickey in black knickers, a white 
blouse, bow tie, and flat shoes. This drawing is likely 
the first one done; indeed, it was singled out as the 
first drawing of Mickey in Studio publicity of the mid- 
1930s. The mouse’s costume is remarkably similar 
to that of Meek’s unnamed 1920s mice. Like Meek’s 
1920s mice, he has whiskers and side hair making him 
more mouse-like and less anthropomorphic than 
the final Mickey. On the lower right side of the sheet 
of drawings is the earliest known drawing of Minnie 
Mouse; from the start, her design shows that she was 
merely Mickey with eyelashes and a skirt. 

Subsequent sketches on the page show how 
Disney and Iwerks gave Mickey a sleeker face more 
suitable for animation. They also experimented 
with Mickey’s ears—initially giving him the rimmed, 
three-dimensional ears of Meek’s 1920s mouse, 
then adapting the flat black circles of Meek’s earlier 
Johnny Mouse, as wellas earlier silent cartoon mice.”° 
These ears became an important element of Mickey’s 
iconography. They have an abstract design, so they 
remain round circles no matter how Mickey holds his 
head; thus, they do not belong to three-dimensional 


space. As John Updike points out, Mickey’s ears 
belong “to an ideal realm of symbolization,” Updike 
suggests, giving Mickey an aura of “cartoon resilience 
and indestructibility,” a key aspect of his character." 

The 1928 Mickey sketch sheet also reflects 
experiments with Mickey’s eyes, color and costume. 
Some images on the page show a white mouse; in 
time, Iwerks and Disney settled on black, perhaps 
to follow the designs of earlier silent cartoon mice. 
A circled Mickey design at the center of the page— 
undoubtedly okayed by Walt—is topless and wears 
short pants, and has large, goggle eyes without 
eyebrows: it is this design, or one close to it, that we 
see in Mickey’s first-produced cartoon, Plane Crazy 
(1928). Notably, it includes some of the rat-like fea- 
tures of earlier cartoon mice in the Alice and Oswald 
shorts: a long snout and claw-like bare feet.’* The 
more raffish appearance was emblematic of the mis- 
chievous and anarchic personality with which Disney 
imbued his star in his first cartoons. 

Yet even after a circled model was okayed, 
Mickey continued to develop. Partway through The 
Gallopin’ Gaucho (1928), Mickey traded his goggle 
eyes for oblong, floating eyes that recall the top left 
drawing on the sketch sheet. Significantly, another 
circled drawing on the sheet shows Mickey wearing 
the 1920s Meek character’s costume; Disney was 
apparently ambivalent about making Mickey bare- 
footed, and his flat shoes from this costume returned 
in Gaucho as well. With these changes came a rounder, 
less rodent-like appearance, revealing Disney’s 
desire for a more anthropomorphic looking character. 


Some aspects of Mickey took longer to nail down. 
While previous mouse characters on the screen had 
been small, rodent-sized figures, Disney and Iwerks 
generally gave Mickey a large stature suitable to a 
cartoon protagonist—but not all the time. Iwerks 
explained: “I don’t recall any special meetings or dis- 
cussions on how Mickey should look... We decided to 
make Mickey the size of a little boy. We couldn’t have 
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him mouse-size because of scale problems. We asked 
ourselves, ‘What are people going to think?’ The size 
we selected must have been right—people accepted 
him as a symbolic character, and though he looked 
like a mouse he was accepted as dashing and heroic.” 
However, in two early Mickey Mouse cartoons, When 
the Cat’s Away and The Barnyard Battle (both 1929), 
Iwerks drew Mickey rodent-size, suggesting that 
Mickey’s height had not yet been stabilized. 

Mickey’s personality was also in flux. Accord- 
ing to Iwerks, the heroic image was central to 
Mickey: “Mickey was based on the character of Doug- 
las Fairbanks Sr. He was the superhero of his day, 
always winning, gallant and swashbuckling. Mickey’s 
action was in that vein. He was never intended to 
be a sissy; he was always an adventurous character. 
I thought of him in that respect, and I had him do 
naturally the sort of things Doug Fairbanks would 


do. Some people got the idea that in Plane Crazy 
Mickey was patterned after Lindbergh. Well, Lindy 
flew the Atlantic, but he was no Doug Fairbanks. He 
was a hero to boys because of airplanes and what he 
accomplished flying the Atlantic. But Mickey wasn’t 
Lindy, even though we used Lindy’s story as the 
theme of the picture—he was still Doug Fairbanks.” 
The Fairbanks influence can be seen clearly in 
Mickey’s Gallopin’ Gaucho, which was loosely based 
on Fairbanks’ film The Gaucho (1927). However, 
Mickey is too impudent and anarchic to be called a 
hero in most of the early cartoons—and, with the 


exception of Gallopin’ Gaucho, they often end not 
with Mickey’s triumph but his comic failure. In The 
Barn Dance (1928), for example, the brutish feline 
Pete is a better dancer than Mickey; Mickey’s effort 
to rebuff him is foiled, and Minnie leaves a sobbing 
Mickey behind on the dance floor. 


Mickey’s 
and man, between success and failure—carried over 


inconsistency—between mouse 
to Disney’s and Iwerks’ first Mickey comics. When 
Iwerks first met Disney at Pesmen-Rubin Studio, 
Iwerks notably recollected that Walt’s “goal then 
was to do a comic strip, sort of Mutt and Jeff imita- 
tion.”s Indeed, the first Mickey Mouse cartoons 
bore the byline, “A Walt Disney comic,” referencing 
Walt’s early desire to become a cartoonist. Perhaps 
because Disney had initially hoped to become a 
comic strip artist, he decided to write the first four 
months of the Mickey Mouse strip himself. Yet Iwerks 
had been the first man actually approached about 
doing a Mickey daily: “Because I had been doing the 
animation at the Disney Studio, I got a letter one 
day from King Features Syndicate asking me to doa 
Mickey Mouse comic strip. I turned the letter over to 
Walt—that wasn’t my business. Walt made the deal, 
and I did the drawings for a few strips. Actually with 
all the animation work Ihad no time for comics. I had 
too much else to do.” 

But Iwerks produced some comics anyway. 
And there, in the strip’s first weeks, we see Iwerks 
and Disney’s mouse—complete with uncertainties 
lingering from that first 1928 sketch sheet. Mickey 
has free-floating black eyes, but Iwerks’ heavy use 
of eyebrow lines suggests a will to draw the earlier 
goggle eyes, and the more mischievous look that 
they brought. Mickey is generally the size of a child, 
but when he pals around with two vulture chicks— 
in a post-Iwerks Walt-written sequence—he can 
be much smaller. He is also a combination hero/ 
failure, but time would smooth this out: the way 
to go was shown by Mickey’s first-strip introduc- 
tion as a naive farm boy, suggesting that youth, not 


opposirE: Meek, a mouse: Clifton Meek’s black-furred, abstract 
Johnny Mouse in 1913, and his Life mice of the early 1920s. Images 
courtesy Gunnar Andreassen and Fredrik Strémberg. 


LEFT: Walt Disney drew this 1926 birthday card for his father, 
populating it with mice that prefigure Mickey. 
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anove: Iwerks advertising art from The Film Daily Year Book, 1929 
edition, Image courtesy Mark Kausler. 


ambiguity, was the cause of Mickey’s imperfect suc- 
cess record.” 


Walt’s and Ub’s partnership was ambiguous, too. 
Although Iwerks made an enormous contribution to 
the early Mickey cartoons, Disney remained responsi- 
ble for much of the storyline and imbuing Mickey with 
a personality. Early Mickey cartoons thus bore the 
byline, “A Walt Disney Comic; Drawn by Ub Iwerks.” 
Sometimes the matter of who had control over animat- 
ing the cartoons led to conflicts. As early as Steamboat 
Willie (1928), the two men disagreed about the timing 
of sequences and the management of other animators. 
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Then, one night at a Hollywood party, when a young 
boy asked Walt for an autographed drawing of Mickey, 
Walt turned to Ub and said, “Why don’t you draw 
Mickey and Ill autograph it?” Frustrated by his lack of 
public credit and the ongoing arguments with Walt, Ub 
said, “Draw your own—Mickey!” and stormed out." 
For years, the two were at odds: Iwerks left 
Disney in January 1930, where he created Flip the Frog, 
Willie Whopper, and numerous color cartoons at his 
own animation studio. But Iwerks returned to Disney 
in 1940 to begin a new career as head of the studio’s 
special effects lab. His breakthroughs, including the 
optical printer and traveling matte system, won him 
two Academy Awards before his death in 1971. His 
friendship with Walt resumed for as long as both 
lived—with squabbles over Mickey long past. e 
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YOUXE got s real teat conting to 


you every day when the greatest 
laughing sensation. in a blue moon © 


starts doing his antics in this news- 
paper! You're going to get more 
whoops of joy than you ever had be* 
fore when you watch Mickey Mouse 
do his stuff. in comic strip, form. 
Here’s the biggest hit in years—the 
biggest favorite in years! Children 
love him—adults go crazy about him! 
In fact, he’s the only mouse that’s 
welcome in every home! Watch for’ 
his debut! 
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FoR GENERATIONS, comics have been among 
the Walt Disney Company’s most important sto- 
ry-telling forms. In many countries, Disney comics 
remain a bestselling media venue for Mickey, Donald 
Duck, and other studio stars; in Finland, they are the 
bestselling weekly periodicals of any kind.’ But every 
empire has to start somewhere. In 1956, Walt Disney 
recalled the funnies’ launch in a fairly casual man- 
ner—with the studio having started to make comics 
just in time for others to demand them: 


“[In 1929 we were looking for] ways to exploit 
characters like the Mouse. The most obvious was 
a comic strip. So I started work on a comic strip 
hoping I could sell it to one of the syndicates. As 
Iwas producing the first one, a letter came to me 
from King Features wanting to know if I would be 
interested in doing a comic strip featuring Mickey 
Mouse. Naturally I accepted their offer.” 


But as we’ve just seen (page 226), Mickey 
co-creator Ub Iwerks remembered King having 
contacted him, not Walt; and before any strips were 
produced, not partway through their making. 

Whose memory was right? Well—both and 
neither, as the saying goes. June 1929 indeed found 
Walt Disney thinking about comics. But actual work 
on them hadn’t started. Charles Giegerich, Disney’s 
account representative with distributor Pat Powers, 
suggested getting a move on: 


I cannot say what success we would have in plac- 
ing a comic page with the newspaper syndicates, 
but it certainly would be good publicity. If you 

will send me a couple of sample pages, I will take 

it up with the syndicates and find out what can be 

done in the matter 


Sample pages—hmm. Finding time to pro- 
duce comics was harder than just talking about it. 
Evidence suggests that a month later, no samples 
had been made; had Disney proposed something the 
studio had no time for? 

Enter another man with a proposition: 
Joseph Connolly, President of King Features Syn- 
dicate. His frankly fanboyish letter to “U. B. Iwerk, 
Esq.” [sic] was written July 24: 


I think your mouse animation is one of the 
funniest features I have ever seen in the movies. 
Please consider producing one in comic strip 
form for newspapers. If you can find time to 
do one, I shall be very interested in seeing some 
specimens.* 


As if following entertainment-mogul stereo- 
types to a tee, Connolly showed little knowledge 


LEFT: A launch ad as published in the New York Mirror. Vignette 
by unknown artist; note Mickey’s five-fingered right hand. 
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BANISH dull care — forget your 
woes! For Mickey Mouse is com- 
ing to town. the wonderful animal 
cartoon that has swept the country 
like a prairie fire in the greatest 
wave of popular acclaim ever ac- 
corded a comic-art personality. 


of actual entertainment production processes. He 
seemed to think Iwerks handled everything related 
to Mickey himself; if Ub didn’t have time for a strip, 
there’d be no one else to produce one. 

The supposed lone eagle replied to Connolly 
on July 30: 
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hello, everybody! 


Micke MOUSE is the greatest comie hit 
is! He's known from one end of 


the globe to the other—for he appears on the 
screens of a thousand movie theatres nightly. 
And now, for tho first time, this pet of the 
to perform for you, as a daily 


comic ateip! 


Mickey Mouse 


will seamper right into your heart the first 
time you seo him! And he'll tickle your 
funny-bone for a salvo of laughs! Kiddies 
yell for him—grown-ups yell ot him and his 
inimitable antics. For Mickey Mouse le, with- 
out doubt, the funniest comic strip ereation 
in a blue moon! Watch for his first appear 
ance! 


We would be glad to consider producing Mickey 
in comic strips for newspapers and we are today 
writing our Eastern representative, Mr. Charles 
Giegerich, at 723 Seventh Ave., informing him 
that you are interested and asking that he get in 


touch with you. 


After we have received further information, 
we will proceed with the making up of several 
specimens for your approval. 


Iwerks’ words clarified that no samples had yet 
been created. But Disney, writing to Giegerich, painted 
the picture of a careful comics task force at work: 


Tt has been our belief for some time that Mickey 
would work up into a wonderful little comic strip 
and we have been laying plans to take care of the 
work involved...° 


Yet it cannot have taken much plan-laying for 
Disney to decide—as he finally did—to write Mickey 
himself while Iwerks handled the art. Indeed, that 
would seem to have been the most obvious solution. 

But it was a solution that made for delays, as 
heavy cartoon production really did block production 
of sample strips. Letters in August and September 
showed Walt caught unawares by lack of time, while 
Giegerich grumbled about the samples’ absence.’ On 
October 19 Disney admitted to Connolly: 


The comic strip is an entirely new angle for us 
and we have been somewhat puzzled as to the best 
policy to carry out in this strip. The artist that we 
have had working on this angle has made up quite 
a few specimens but we have not as yet been able 
to satisfy ourselves with the results.* 


This dreary statement almost seemed to sig- 
nal a sputtering end to proceedings. But one month 
later—on November 18—those samples were finally 
sent to King Features, and the result was bliss. 

What had finally brought the strip into focus? 
We're not fully certain; no rejected preliminary 

“specimens” seem to survive to tell us. But the early 
published Mickey dailies plumped for a “policy” of 
the most predictable kind: they were based directly 
on recent cartoons, an obvious story source. 


let me chase 
away the blues? 


On December 30, a telegram from King Fea- 
tures outlined big plans: 


NEW YORK MIRROR WISHES TO BEGIN 
PUBLICITY ON MICKEY MOUSE NEXT WEEK 
AND START STRIP WEEK THEREAFTER STOP 
IN ABSENCE OF FORMAL CONTRACT MAY 
WE HAVE YOUR PERMISSION TO TELL MIR- 
ROR TOGO AHEAD STOP WHEN WILL THIRD 
[WEEK OF STRIPS] REACH US STOP PLEASE 
WIRE COLLECT ANSWERS BOTH THESE 
QUESTIONS STOP PROSPECTS EXCELLENT 
THAT MICKEY WILL BE BIG COMIC HIT OF 
NINETEEN THIRTY? 


Mickey Mouse was promoted in the Mirror 
with a big King Features launch pack; slogans and 
callout images were everywhere. But it seems that 
only one other paper, the Oakland Post-Enquirer, ran 
the strip from its January 13 start. Mickey was slow 
to pick up steam; perhaps because its format was 
somewhat undecided. In principle, the strip told an 
ongoing story; in practice, the majority of strips were 


gag-a-day, linked only by characters and setting. 

By March 1930 a new direction was needed. 
Floyd Gottfredson later recalled how King “asked 
Walt to change [the strip’s] story line to a continuous 
adventure [serial]. This was the trend in comic strips 
at that time, following the huge success of The Gumps 
which had that kind of continuity.”"° From “big comic 
hit” to hasty fad-follower; how quickly glory fades. 

Yet how fast Mickey was to recover; in what 
proved an enduring, exciting, decades-long series of 
adventures, a mouse was about to roar. If you have 
read this book from the start, you’ll already know the 
heights that Walt Disney—and Floyd Gottfredson— 
would hit in just a few months. 


But now let’s jump back to January 13, 1930, and see 
where it all began: with “Lost on a Desert Island,” the 
loosely-themed Mickey story that preceded King’s 
request to go all-adventure. Every aspect of this ten- 
tative tale—from its visual milieu to its cultural refer- 
ences—bespeaks 1929 small-town America; or, more 
precisely, the way small-town America saw itself in 
1929, however divorced from reality such perceptions 
may have been. Characters’ language is antiquated: 


a flying vehicle is an “aeroplane” and a car a “flivver.” 
Mickey shouts “by gollies” and sings “Boop-boop- 
a-doop,” the catchphrase of then-famous film and 
Broadway performers (as well as cartoon icon Betty 
Boop, who at the time had yet to make her debut). 

Slapstick, too, is of the period. Numerous 
jokes are based around simple embarrassment: a 
blow to the head, a loss of one’s pants. Casual com- 
edy is derived from firearms; we wouldn’t see today’s 
Mickey treat weapons this raucously. 

And then there is the Other—the way that 
1929 pop culture represented those who came from 
cultures outside America’s white Anglo-Saxon 
majority. Films and fiction were filled with broadly 
exaggerated, often intentionally comical images of 
Africans, African-Americans, Italians, and others 
“not like us.” In the case of “Lost on a Desert Island,” 
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WALT DISNEYS 


opposiTE: Generic ad templates from King Features launch pack, 
January 1930. Vignette by Ub Iwerks and Win Smith, adapted 
from January 17, 1930 daily strip. 


ABovE: Generic ad template from King Features launch pack. 
Newspapers were meant to insert their name in the blurb and— 
presumably—put a slogan or logo onto the vignette’s blank 
blackboard, Vignette by Win Smith, adapted from the 1930-32 
Mickey Mouse cartoon main title card. 


LEFT: Generic ad template from King Features launch pack. 


Minnie vignette by Les Clark and Win Smith, adapted from 1929 
publications model sheet. 
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it’s island natives who are caricatured, here as can- 
nibals speaking a Pig Latin-like pidgin. The natives’ 
Tarzan-style loincloths in one panel display a swavas- 
tika—or backwards swastika—icon, perceived as an 
aboriginal peace symbol in those pre-Third Reich days. 

In general in the 1930s, stereotypes were 
seen by many as a natural element of humoristic 
shorthand—they were “what you used,” as a creator 
of fiction, when you didn’t want to go to the trouble 
of developing a nuanced incidental character from 
scratch. So second nature were these clichés, in fact, 


ABovE: Cover to Mexican Paquito comic (1935) illustrating “Lost 
ona Desert Island.” Artist and issue number unknown; image 
courtesy Didier Ghez. 


CENTER: Cover to French Albums Mickey 1 (1931), collecting “Lost 
ona Desert Island.” Artist unknown. 


FAR RIGHT: Cover to Italian Albo D’Oro 37005 (1937), illustrating 
“Lost on a Desert Island.” Art by Michele Rubino; image courtesy 
Leonardo Gori. 


that the comics community’s most outspoken support- 
ers of civil rights—notably Walt Kelly and Theodor “Dr. 
Seuss” Geisel—could casually employ them at the time 
without pausing to think about their impact. Though 
the exact nature of this impact is hard to define, it 
cannot be disputed that close-minded individuals used 
negative stereotypes to bolster their racist views, and 
that the general absence of positive archetypes was 
demoralizing. 

We hope you will read “Lost on a Desert 
Island” as a document of its less enlightened time— 
but also as a fascinating glimpse into the rigors of 
starting a comic strip, and as an essential dry run for 
classic stories that came later. We’ve been given the 
opportunity to enjoy this comic creation in full, so 
let’s look for the spirit of wonder and exploration 
that remains a part of it.e 


The author wishes to thank J. B. Kaufman for sharing 
invaluable research material. 
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WRITTEN AND DRAWN on what was at first 
an experimental basis, “Lost on a Desert Island” was 
hardly innovative in terms of plot or gag situations. 
In fact, quite a number of the story’s gags were picked 
up from existing Disney cartoons. 

The borrowing began with recent shorts. 
Plane Crazy (1928) was the source for the opening 
plane-building scenario, while Jungle Rhythm (1929) 
provided the jungle setting and lion model. Hell’s 
Bells (1929), a Silly Symphony, showed a goblin using 
a cliff crevice to trick his pursuer—just as Mickey 
would do in the February 20 daily. 


ABOVE: Still from Plane Crazy. 


Walt also mined pre-Mickey silent cartoons 
for gags. Oswald the Lucky Rabbit’s Africa Before 
Dark (1928) saw the bunny shoot the feathers off a 
bird and confront a big lion in a small log—antici- 
pating Mickey’s actions from January 29-31. Alice 
Cans the Cannibals (1925) birthed February 19’s 
nose-ring gag. And the January 27 bird-in-boots 
scene dated back to Cinderella (1922), a Laugh-O- 
Gram fairy tale spoof that was among Walt’s very 
first films. 

Turnabout being fair play, the February 1 
lion-and-crocodile gag was picked up for animation; 


ABOVE: Still from Hell’s Bells. 


Mickey would perform it on-screen in The Castaway 
(1931), which went into production late in 1930. [DG] 


OVERLEAF: Readers of “Lost on a Desert Island” might notice 
that Mickey flew over water to get to the island, then seemingly 
walked home. Italian Disney comics publisher Nerbini was 
apparently bothered by this narrative elision, and commissioned 
staff artist (and virtuoso Win Smith mimic) Giorgio Scudellari 

to create two strips to bridge it. A third Scudellari strip—an 
unrelated gag, albeit one that picks up from original strip #14 
[page 235]—was also inserted earlier into the continuity. New 
English language dialogue and lettering by David Gerstein; art 
courtesy Leonardo Gori. 
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The Cast: MICKEY AND MINNIE 


“J only hope we never lose sight of one thing,” 
Walt Disney often mused; his success “all 
started with a mouse.” Of course, one could 
argue that Oswald the Lucky Rabbit had a year 
of success before Mickey. But Mickey, a charac- 
ter owned entirely by Walt, brought permanent 
success—as well as the concept of a fictional 
Disney world that could expand without inter- 
ruption. Foremost beyond Mickey, in this world, 
came Minnie. 

What kind of star characters did Walt 
Disney and Ub Iwerks create—what kind of 
heroes did Floyd Gottfredson inherit when he 
first became a comics person? As with any new 
creation, Mickey and Minnie were a bit incon- 
sistent at the start. Mickey was definitely nailed 
down as both young and ambitious: his haystack 
dream in Walt’s “Lost on a Desert Island” mir- 
rored his bold goals in Plane Crazy (1928), the 
primal cartoon that inspired the comic. But how 
Mickey dealt with his ambitions varied wildly 
from one moment to the next. 

Some strips showed a go-getter mouse full of genuine bravado; others 
showed a hero too timid to accomplish his goals. On February 29, 1930, Mickey 
bravely bluffs a whole gang of enemies; but on March 6, coconut-throwing mon- 
keys are enough to scare him witless. On February 18, Mickey ponders human 
nature: “When they get all through fighting—they won’t know who started the 
trouble!” But on April 24, Mickey’s easy capture by Pegleg Pete recasts the philoso- 
pher as a foolhardy, impulsive klutz. 

To some degree, the shifting personality of early Mickey matches that of 
many early comedy stars. In quest of laughs first and foremost, screen and fiction 
figures tossed consistency aside: nothing was out of character as long as it was 
funny at the moment. Cartoons like The Jazz Fool (1929) could even show Mickey 
permanently outsmarted by inanimate objects. 

Floyd Gottfredson would help Mickey past this early, unsettled state. By 
summer 1930, Mickey was less likely to flee unless he had a plan in mind; less likely 
to be beaten without refocusing and rebounding—proving himself less a coward, 
a dufus, or a pushover than simply a youth caught, now and then, at an awkward 
moment. Animation picked up on the comics’ changes: in The Gorilla Mystery (1930), 
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Mickey initially runs from every threat, but 
repeatedly steels himself and returns to the fray. 

Minnie gelled a little more quickly as 
a character. While referred to in an early ad as 
a “frivolous flapper,” our leading lady was in 
fact thoughtful, careful, and reflective from the 
pre-Gottfredson start—perhaps less a function 
of Walt’s careful planning than a faith in stereo- 
typical “women’s intuition.” That said, the pres- 
ence of this personality was ideal for the growth 
of both mice. By being careful and intuitive, Min- 
nie could at once balance and provoke Mickey’s 
impulsivity—challenging him to grow while, 
at the same time, disagreeing with him enough 
to keep him defiantly independent. Minnie was 
both Mickey’s better half and his provocateur: 
ideal for the development of any adventure hero. 

We'll be looking again at Mickey’s and 
Minnie’s ongoing development in Volume 4 of 
this series, six “comics years” from now. It will be 
fascinating to see what changes—and what stays 
the same. [DG] 


op: The happy couple shortly after their “adoption” by Gottfredson: Floyd’s original cover drawing 
for Mickey Mouse Series 1 (David McKay, 1931). Image courtesy Thomas Jensen. 


BoTTom: Publicity drawing for The Gorilla Mystery (1930), artist unknown. Courtesy Charles Shopsin. 
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Sharing the Spotlight: WALT DISNEY... 


Mickey MOUuSE’s LIFE IN CARTOONS 
began with Walt Disney, so it was only fitting that 
his pre-Gottfredson comics career start with Dis- 
ney, too. As recollected by daily strip co-creator 
Ub Iwerks (page 226), the youthful Walt longed to 
be a funny-page artist. Indeed, long before meeting 
Iwerks, he had moved toward that goal; Disney’s 
years at Chicago’s McKinley High School, for 
instance, found him writing and drawing for the 
school magazine The Voice.' Disney avidly created a 
mix of gag cartoons, serious illustrations, and polit- 
ical bromides at McKinley, but the gag cartoons 
outnumbered the others. 

The gag cartoons also anticipated later devel- 
opments. Historian Michael Barrier notes the simi- 
larity of Disney’s Voice characters to those of George 


ABOVE: Walt Disney in 1923, not long after his first comics 
attempts. 


RIGHT: George gets into his usual bad luck. Story and art by 
Walt Disney, c. 1920. Image courtesy The Walt Disney Family 
Foundation. 


McManus’ Bringing Up Father, the strip about domes- 
tic squabblers Maggie and Jiggs.? Chicago cartoonist 
Carey Orr, another influence, featured his Kernel 
Cootie in married feuds. As late as 1920, when Dis- 
ney created a putative daily strip called Mr. George’s 
Wife, the inspiration was clear. George, like Jiggs or 
Cootie, just wanted to have fun. But when his spouse 
wasn’t making life hard, he had trouble with bills, 
swindlers, and his noisy black cat. So beset by bad 
luck was George, in fact, that he seemed less a unique 


character than a one-note 
a happy married man,” a 

strip. “You ought to be in 
replies. “You’re a freak.” T 


middle-aged grump. “I’m 
bit player tells him in one 
a museum then,” George 
he gag smacked less of per- 


sonality than of joke books. 

But Walt Disney was creative and anxious to 
grow—and he fast learned to move beyond stereo- 
type. Disney’s silent cartoons filled up with creative 
young heroes and their inventive solutions to prob- 
lems: Julius the Cat in the Alice Comedies was one, and 
Oswald the Lucky Rabbit another. Notably, Oswald 
didn’t start out that way: pilot film Poor Papa (1927) 
showed him as a George-like luckless, middle-aged 
family man, But Universal complained about that 
tired persona, and Disney rethought Oswald as a 
younger and snappier, if still hapless bunny.* 

By the time Walt and Ub Iwerks created 
Mickey Mouse—and particularly, by the time they 
moved him into comic strips—Disney knew all about 
building colorful, rounded personalities. His Mickey 


isanaive country boyat the bottom line, but dispenses 
wise-guy rural wisdom like a pro—or, better, like a kid 
trying to build self-confidence. “I’ve heard of killing 
two birds with one stone, but getting five of them with 
one yank ain’t so bad,” Walt’s Mickey tells himself on 
February 3, 1930. “I’ve got the other guy beat!” 

Mickey would move away from snappy 
one-liners as the strip became more adventurous, 
and as Walt’s contribution receded. But Disney 
always kept thinking hard about Mickey, and about 
what methods of depicting Mickey felt most nat- 
ural. “Cold animation comes from—a lack of real 
emotion about the characters,” Disney told the New 
York Herald-Tribune in 1933. “Mickey’s not a clown, 
he’s just a human with a sense of humor.”s The 
master’s sensibility had left the days of Mr. George’s 
Wife; Floyd Gottfredson, with his careful, emotional 
approach to Mickey, followed suit. [DG] 


1 Michael Barrier, The Animated Man: A Life of Walt Disney 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 2007), p. 21. 


2 Ibid, 


3 Mark Sonntag, “Carey Orr - Walt’s Mentor.” Tagtoonz, entry 
posted July 13, 2008, http://msonntag.blogspot.com/2008/07/ 
carey-orr-walts-mentor.html (accessed December 17, 2010). 


4 Russell Merritt and J. B. Kaufman, Walt in Wonderland: The 
Silent Films of Walt Disney, rev. ed. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 2000), p. 87. 


5 Walt Disney to Marguerite Tazelaar, “Mickey Mouse, Citizen of 
the World,” New York Herald-Tribune, July 30, 1933. 
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.. AND WIN SMITH 


WHEN THE NEW GENERATION RISES, 
the old guard sometimes falls. In taking over art 


chores on the Mickey Mouse newspaper strip, Floyd 
Gottfredson replaced Win Smith (1887-c. 1941)— 
but the substitution was about more than one artist 
swapping for another. It was also about age and 
privilege. “At that time I was 24, and Walt was 27,” 
Gottfredson would later recount.’ “We considered 
Win an old man. He was 43.” 

If Gottfredson and Disney saw Smith as 
a geezer, however, Smith had his own age-based 
biases about his colleagues. At the time, Walt wanted 
Smith—then handling all of the art chores on Mickey 
Mouse—to write the strip as well. Smith refused, 
claiming seniority: “No goddamn young whipper- 
snapper’s going to tell me what to do.” Walt might 
have been on good grounds to fire Smith for the 


Bove: Win Smith, January 1930. Image courtesy Michael Barrier. 


RIGHT: Publicity drawing for the Mickey Mouse daily strip, 1930. 
Art by Win Smith. Image courtesy Joakim Gunnarsson. 


insult; but Smith quit on his own, leaving the studio 
that day.* 

Of course, Smith’s career didn’t end with 
his walkout. Gottfredson himself recollected that 
Smith—earlier a newspaper illustrator—traveled 
to San Francisco to resume his old line of work. But 
in the Depression, jobs were harder to find.? Soon 
Smith was back in comics, drawing short-lived strips 
starring Ub Iwerks’ Flip the Frog (c. 1931) and Hugh 
Harman’s and Rudolf Ising’s Bosko (1934-1935). 1937 
found Smith in animation, working as a story man 
for Universal’s post-Disney Oswald shorts. And 
1940 saw Smith writing and drawing “Penguin Pete” 
(later “Pat, Patsy and Pete”), a comic book filler for 
Western Publishing. In 1941, “Pete” found its final 
home in Western’s new Looney Tunes and Merrie Mel- 
odies Comics, for which Smith also drew a single Bugs 
Bunny tale. Shortly after completing a “Pete” story 
for Looney Tunes 2 (1941), Smith passed away.* 

Did Smith regret having left Disney? His 
later jobs seem to provide some clues. Bosko, 


STMT 


though created before Mickey Mouse, bore a family 
resemblance to him—enough to suggest that Smith 
might have sought out the Harman-Ising job for its 
similarity to what he had left behind. Flip the Frog, 
meanwhile, gave Smith the chance to reconnect with 
a Disney colleague—Ub Iwerks, Smith’s art partner 
on the Mickey Mouse daily strip. 

If Smith didn’t wish to take back his 1930 
walkout, he did seem to become nostalgic for his 
Disney days. [DG] 


1 Floyd Gottfredson to Arn Saba, “Mickey’s Other Master.” The 
Comics Journal 120 (March 1988), p. 53- 


2 Ibid. 


3 Ibid., p. 54. 


4 Roger Armstrong to Bill Blackbeard, Walt’s People - Volume 4: 
Talking Disney with the Artists who Knew Him (Bloomington: 
Xlibris, 2007), p.209. 
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wh Gottfredson’s World: MICKEY MOUSE IN DEATH VALLEY & 


Every country that loves Mickey Mouse has had its own edition—or editions—of In our Mickey Mouse series we’re proud to anthologize these images, both 
Floyd Gottfredson’s epics. And each country’s Disney comics publisher has tried foreign and domestic, old and new—and give you a sense of how far Floyd’s classic 
to make its own version unique, usually by asking homegrown talent to create adventures have traveled over the years. Look for more of these galleries over the 


their own covers or vignettes based on the stories. coming pages. [DG] 
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LEFT: Cover and title page vignette from French Albums Mickey 2 (1932). Artist unknown. 
CENTER: Cover to Italian Albo d’Oro 6 (1937). Art by Michele Rubino; image courtesy Leonardo Gori. 


RIGHT: Cover to French Le Journal de Mickey 1936 (1989). Art attributed to Patrice Croci. 
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EE comics on ReadComicOnline 


UNCLOAKING 
THE FOX 


ry \ 
| » BY DAVID GERSTEIN | 


“Ther saugh I first the derke ymaginyng 
Of felonye, and al the compassyng... 
The smylere, with the knyfe under the cloke...” 
— Geoffrey Chaucer, The Canterbury Tales 


ONE OF FICTION’S classic archetypes, the 
shrouded man has forever been a mainstay of popu- 
lar horror. What author, in search of a quick shiver, 
has not looked toward the thrill—and dread— 
of the unknown? If a character’s motive or identity 
is effectively hidden from sight, it doesn’t even 
matter whether the individual is good or evil; the 
uncertainty alone is enough to give us the chills. 
Chaucer’s smiling rogue can hide his villainy, but so 
can a wholly innocent figure be mistaken for a terror. 
What intimidates readers as much as a possible 
whammy is the discomforting nature of conceal- 


ment itself. 


Two men obviously aware of this were Walt 
Disney and Win Smith, launching 1930’s “Mickey 
Mouse in Death Valley” continuity. Pushed by King 
Features into making Mickey’s world more adven- 


revelation might have kept Mickey and Minnie out of 
many life-threatening scrapes. 

Perhaps, one might speculate, Disney, Smith, 
and Gottfredson themselves began “Death Valley” 
unsure of where the plot would lead, only pinning 
down the disguised Mortimer’s true identity and 
motive some distance through the serial. If so, one 
could almost count the novice continuity-builders 
as players in their own adventure: foiled—or at least 
compromised—by the ongoing mystery of their 
cloaked co-star’s split personality. 

Speaking visually, the look of the Fox dis- 
guise came from a number of sources. As depicted 
in media at the time, cloaked mystery men tended 
to wear ghostly, one-color coverall sheets; evil 


turesome than before, Disney and 
Smith took the introduction of 
multilayered mystery characters 
as a necessary first step. Crooked 
lawyer Sylvester Shyster, a rogue 
who at various times feigned 
goodness, reflected the figurative 
interpretation of Chaucer’s con- 
cept: in the story, a cynical Mickey 
even references the cloaked knife. 


characters, in the melodrama 
tradition, favored black sheets 
in particular. In keeping with the 
serial story’s spirit of uncertainty, 
the good-guy Fox dressed in black 
despite being kindly—or perhaps, 
it must be allowed, because several 
likely visual models had been evil. 
The dastardly “Phantom” in Slick 
Sleuths (1926), a Mutt and Jeff film 


But Minnie’s Uncle Mortimer, in 
disguise as “The Fox,” took the Canterbury image 
one step further by literalizing it. The Fox’s cloak 
was the genuine article—physically concealing both 
Mortimer and his alternate alias “Rasmus Rat.” And 
while Disney’s—and later Gottfredson’s—intent 
was eventually to show Mortimer/Rasmus as Syl- 


vester’s heroic opposite number, a certain amount 
of ambiguity crept into the portrayal, underlining 
the fundamentally dehumanizing nature of disguise. 
When first introduced, “Rasmus” evinces an obvious 
evil leer—never subsequently explained—at Mickey 
and Minnie’s plight. And while the final revelation of 
Mortimer’s identity wraps everything up to Mickey’s 
satisfaction, the reader has to wonder why Mortimer 
waited so long to reveal his true identity; an earlier 


cartoon, looked remarkably like 
the Fox. So did some interpretations of Fantémas, 
the arch-criminal antihero of numerous French 
novels and films. 

Flash forward nine years, of course, and we 
would find Floyd Gottfredson using a refined twist 
on the Fox design for a much more memorable sup- 
porting character—this time a villain, in better keep- 
ing with his look. Longtime Mickey fans will not for- 
get the Phantom Blot anytime soon; even if, unlike 
Sylvester, Uncle Mortimer, and Chaucer’s “smiler,” 
the Blot’s evil intent and evil outward appearance go 
hand-in-hand. e 


LEFT: Mutt and Jeff meet a “Fox” prototype in Slick Slcuths (Dick 
Huemer/Associated Animators, 1926). Film courtesy Tom Stathes. 
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VERY FEW PENCIL DRAWINGS 
survive today for Floyd Gottfredson’s 
early Mickey Mouse comics. Records are 
scanty enough that we’re not even sure 
when—or for how long—pencil art and 
ink art were done on different sheets of 


paper. By 1947, we know pencils were 
inked directly on the same sheet, with 
inks thus obliterating pencils from 
existence.’ 

At the start, however, Gottfred- 
son’s pencil art was preserved sepa- 
rately. As such, the week of June 2, 1930 
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partly survives today, and to inspect it 
is fascinating. What stands out first is 
its expressiveness: at the pencil stage, 
Mickey’s and Minnie’s faces are far more 
dynamic than they ended up in inks. 
Notable, too, is that Gottfred- 
son’s distinctive shorthand was largely 
replaced by another writer’s work. Who- 
dunit? Walt Disney Archives director 
emeritus David R. Smith doesn’t believe 
the writing to be Walt’s, and Floyd 
only remembered a little more. “Walt, 


attempting to gag the continuities up... 


A | Quick waxrit we 
By [ode susctst SomEminG! 
DONT STAND THERE. 


hired a writer from Screen Gems at 


Columbia, whose name I cannot recall... 
He’d go over and write gags on [the pen- 
cils] and bring them back to me. I’d then 
go over his stuff and edit it, because 
it was too wordy. He was only there 
temporarily, only a couple of months.”* 
Soon enough, Floyd Gottfredson could 
stand on his own. [DG] 
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1 Photographs survive showing Gottfredson’s 
“Shutterbug Mickey” (1947) as a work 
in progress, with some part-inked strips 
revealing pencil construction lines. 


2 Bruce Hamilton: “The Year That Was 1930: 
A New Discovery!” in Walt Disney’s Comics and 
Stories 632 (Prescott: Gladstone Publishing 
Ltd., 1999), p. 35. 


3 Floyd Gottfredson to David R. Smith, Mickey 
Mouse in Color deluxe edition (Prescott: 
Another Rainbow, 1988), p. 159. 
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wh Goittfredson’s World: MR. SLICKER & THE EGG ROBBERS & 


“Mr. Slicker and the Egg Robbers” has had several international covers over the neither story was really in the book. And France’s Albums Mickey 3 portrayed an 
years—including two rather infamous ones. Italy’s Le Nostre Leggendarie Imprese out-of-character vigilante Mickey not actually seen in Floyd’s story. Yikes! [DG] 
2 seems to illustrate both “Slicker” and “Mickey Mouse Vs. Kat Nipp,” but 


LEFT: Cover to Italian Nel Regno di Topolino 23 (1936). Artist unknown. 
CENTER: Cover to Italian Le Nostre Leggendarie Imprese 2 (1983), art by Marco Rota. 


RIGHT; Original art for the cover to French Albums Mickey 3 (1932). Artist unknown (...and maybe it’s 
better that way). Image courtesy Thibault de Trogoff. 
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Sharing the Spotlight: ROY NELSON 


BORN IN VIRGINIA, Minnesota on May17, 1905, 
Floyd Gottfredson’s future inker/letterer showed an 
early talent for drawing—and an interest in going 
professional, which led him to Illinois’ prestigious 
Art Institute of Chicago. After graduating, Nelson 
became a cartoonist, graphic designer and reporter 
for the Chicago Daily News. And it was the News that 
sent Nelson to California. Initially there to tour film 
studios on assignment, Roy ended up getting hired 
at Disney and spending two months as a Mickey daily 
strip inker. 

Nelson had caricatured high-living 1920s 
partygoers for the News, and the bouncy style he 
used for such idle-class types seemed to lend itself 
to funny animal art. While the end date of Nelson’s 
ink work on Mickey is not certain—he likely collab- 
orated with his successor, Hardie Gramatky—Nel- 
son’s start date was definitely June 2, 1930, when his 
wild, distinctive lettering invaded voice balloons 


with a vengeance. Apart from inking and lettering 
Gottfredson’s pencils, Nelson did the same for Jack 
King from June 9 to 21. Did Nelson ever try penciling 
himself? In part, perhaps; the week of June 30, while 
largely Gottfredson’s work, includes sketchy scenery 
reminiscent of Nelson’s solo art, as wellas some odd- 
ly-proportioned characters. 

Before leaving Disney, Nelson is believed to 
have worked on an early storybook, The Adventures 
of Mickey Mouse, Book 1 (published 1931). Then it 
was back to Chicago, the News—and then a gig with 
Esquire magazine, for whom Nelson produced partic- 
ularly memorable color illustrations. 

From 1943-1946 Nelson served in the U.S. 
Army; after his discharge, he returned to Minnesota, 
where he drew for such clients as The Sporting News, 
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the publisher Saalfield, and the Hearst media empire. 
Nelson married Marcella Colberg in 1950, but the 
couple didn’t last long—poor Roy was diagnosed 
with lung cancer in 1953 and passed away in Septem- 
ber 1956. 


— Alberto Becattini and David Gerstein 


FAR LEFT: Roy Nelson watercolor illustration, 1930s. Image 
courtesy Shane Glines. 


MIDDLE; Nelson’s unused sketch for a Mickey Christmas card, 
1930; see page 287 for Gottfredson’s accepted design. Image 
courtesy Gunnar Andreassen. 


ABOVE: The Adventures of Mickey Mouse (1931) is believed to 
contain some of Roy Nelson’s art. Earl Duvall also contributed 
to this early children’s book. 
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Sharing the Spotlight: JACK KING 
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Top: Jack King drew these studio staff caricatures for Motion 
Picture Daily, June 20, 1931. Image courtesy Cole Johnson. 


BoTTom: Jack King, c. late 1929. Image courtesy Alberto Becattini. 


OF JAMES PaTTON KING (1895-1958) we have 
less to say: if only because King’s tenure on Mickey 
Mouse was shorter than almost anyone else’s. King 
only drew the strip for two weeks: June 9-21, 1930. 
But two unusual weeks they were. 

King’s career began a decade earlier—and in 
animation, not comics. At Bray Studios in 1920, King 
directed shorts starring Judge Rummy and Silk Hat 
Harry, the dog-faced boozehounds created by cartoon- 
ist Tad Dorgan. Moving from Bray to Winkler Pictures 
in 1925, King became head Krazy Kat animator under 
director Bill Nolan. But when Nolan moved on— 
replaced by new directors Ben Harrison and Manny 
Gould—King seems to have followed Nolan to the 
exit. From June 1929, King was at Disney’s, where he 
directed one Mickey cartoon, Haunted House (1929);' 


and, of course, drew his ill-fated run of daily strips. 

For many years these strips’ artist was 
unknown, but a cross-check with King’s Disney anima- 
tion work makes everything clear. Nobody else gave 
Mickey visible nails on the bottom of his shoes; nobody 
else drew diagonal pie-cuts in characters’ eyes—or drew 
eyes pinched shut the same way. King even modeled the 
train’s doggy fireman and mailman after Judge Rummy! 

King stayed a Mickey animator for several 
years. Then he sojourned at Leon Schlesinger Produc- 
tions, directing several early Porky Pig Looney Tunes; 
two featuring Lulu the Ostrich, his own creation. King 
then returned to Disney to direct several years of 
Donald Duck shorts—one of the first being Donald’s 
Ostrich (1937). Old ostriches... uh, habits died hard. 

—David Gerstein and Alberto Becattini 
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Sharing the Spotlight: HARDIE GRAMATKY 


Born APRIL 12, 1907 in Dallas, Hardie 
Gramatky had childhood dreams of becoming a 
cartoonist—always a positive sign! After attending 
Alhambra High School in San Gabriel, California 
(1923-27), Gramatky pursued his goal with the Los 
Angeles Times. While at first contributing to the 
Times’ children’s page, Gramatky expanded his 
duties by launching various weekly comic strips for 
the paper. The later 1920s saw Gramatky attend- 
ing Stanford University, but he kept a hand in the 
funnies, assisting Charlie Plumb on his famous 
Ella Cinders. 

1930 found Gramatky working with Disney, 
on a part-time basis at first.* He later recollected 
his first task as having been to illustrate a “comic 


asove: Hardie Gramatky, 1930s. Photo © Linda Gramatky Smith; 
used with permission. 


RIGHT: Shortly after leaving his alma mater, Gramatky arranged 
for Mickey to make this appearance in the Stanford Chaparral 
magazine (c. 1931; Mickey poses largely copied from 1929 
model sheet). 
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book” (most likely Saalfield’s Mickey Mouse Coloring 
Book, published 1931; see page 268), though internal 
evidence suggests that some strip work came first.* 

Gramatky became a full-time Disney staffer 
on November 3, 1930. At this point it appears he for- 
sook comics for the Animation Department, where 
he worked on various Mickey and Silly Symphony 
shorts up until 1936. Gramatky also helped to arrange 
Disney’s famous evening art classes, taught by Don 
Graham at the Chouinard Art Institute. 

Gramatky left Disney for New York in 1936, 
where he worked as a pictorial reporter with Fortune 
magazine—and honed his skill as a watercolor art- 
ist. One day, just for fun, Hardie was painting boats 
outside his waterfront studio—when the idea for a 


children’s book came to him. “What would happen 
if a tug[boat] didn’t want to tug?”® Gramatky soon 
wrote and painted the famous Little Toot (1939), 
starring a humanized tug, for publisher G. P. Put- 
nam, and scored immediate success. In 1945, Disney 
bought the film rights to Little Toot, showcasing the 
tugboat’s tale in a segment of Melody Time (1948). 

As the years rolled by, Gramatky created 
new children’s books—and went from strength to 
strength in watercolors, receiving honors from the 
likes of Chicago International (1942), the National 
Academy of Design, and the American Watercolor 
Society (both 1952). Gramatky was even included in 
Andrew Wyeth’s list of America’s twenty greatest 
watercolorists.” 

While Gramatky passed away in 1979, his 
paintings are still sold as giclées today and exhibited 
in galleries around the world. His Mickey work, if a 
little more low-key, has also gotten around. 

—Alberto Becattini and David Gerstein 


The authors wish to thank historian Shane Glines (for Roy 
Nelson) and Linda Gramatky Smith (for Hardie Gramatky) for 
research assistance. 


1 While most modern studio histories cite Walt Disney as having 
directed Haunted House, a surviving 1929 studio draft lists 
King as director. 


2 Linda Gramatky Smith, conversations with the author, 
December 18 and 19, 2010. 


3 Ibid. 
4 The Goloring Book includes several illustrations adapted from 
Gramatky-inked September 1930 daily strip panels, suggesting 


that some comics had to have preceded the book. 


5 “His first contract was dated November 3, 1930.” David R. 
Smith, letter to Norma Yocum, March 8, 1979. 


6 Linda Gramatky Smith, ibid. 
7 M. Stephen Doherty, “Andrew Wyeth Picks 20 Great American 


Watercolorists.” Watercolor, Fall 2006. The list’s “greats” were 
specified as representing the greatest in both past and present. 
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THE ONE-OFF GOTTFREDSON SPIN-OFF 
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LaTeE 1930 aND EARLY 1931 found 
Gottfredson’s Mickey Mouse becoming an interna- 
tional hit—and numerous local European cartoon- 
ists, some working for Disney licensees, wanted to 
take a crack at making Mickey comics of their own. 
Evenif they only got one single, solitary chance. 

The time: February 14, 1931. The place: Ger- 
many. The K@lnische Illustrierte Zeitung (Cologne 
Illustrated Times) had been printing Gottfredson’s 
Mickey to great success. Then the German holiday of 
Fasching—a Mardi Gras-like carnival—came up on 
the calendar. The Zeitung wanted a Gottfredson strip 
to tie into this event, but none existed. So Zeitung 
cartoonist Frank Behmak took the opportunity to 


wow! EVERY- 
ONE DARED! 
GOSH, HOW'LL 
I PROVE I'M THE 
REAL MICKEY 


produce this original Disney strip, using recent dai- 
lies as a guide to drawing Mickey and Butch.’ 

Can you tell which strips the character poses 
come from? [DG] 


Image courtesy Karsten Bracker. 


1 J.P, Storm and M. DreBler, Im Reiche der Micky Maus: Walt 
Disney in Deutschland 1927-1945 (Berlin: Henschel Verlag 
GmbH, 1992), p. 196. 
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The Comics Dept. at Work: MICKEY MOUSE 
we INCOLOR...ANDBLACK& WHITE & 
Disney’s Comic Strip Department also produced much non-strip art over the 
years. The first Mickey Mouse Coloring Book, published by Saalfield in 1931, was an 
early venue for this output, featuring numerous new Mickey vignettes—most 
drawn by Gottfredson inker Hardie Gramatky. Some of the images, however, 
strongly suggest Floyd’s own layout and/or pencil work too. 

Reprinted here and on the next few pages are those vignettes that, to our 
eyes, involve the greatest degree of Gottfredson involvement. The close resem- 
blance of this giant-eared, beady-eyed Mickey to Floyd’s “Death Valley” mouse 
suggests that the art was done in mid-1930. Comparing the vignettes to later strips 
in the “Death Valley” continuity—and earlier strips in “Mr. Slicker”—also reveals 
anumber of borrowed character poses. 

We believe all the finished ink work to be Gramatky’s, with the single 
exception of the top right image on page 269, likely the work of Les Clark or Earl 
Duvall. Color, when included, is original; as a rule, Saalfield’s coloring books fea- 
tured some pre-colored images to help inspire young artists. 

Special thanks to Mike Matei for help with restoration of images. [DG] 
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& Gottfredson’s World: MICKEY MOUSE vs. KAT NIPP && 


Somehow, the gods of comic book publishing frowned on Kat Nipp. While other drawing, it consisted almost entirely of Gottfredson clip art. 
Mickey stories had brand-new covers drawn for them in multiple countries, the Buta cat always comes back. While perhaps not a cover star, Nipp has reap- 
tail-knotting bully got a 1930s cover in Italy alone—and instead of an original peared in various new comic book stories over the years. [DG] 
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LEFT: Art by Guglielmo Guastaveglia (II Popolo di Roma newspaper, August 6, 1931). Guastaveglia was 
the first Italian cartoonist to create original Disney comics. Image courtesy Leonardo Gori. 


cEnreR: Story by Lars Jensen, art by Xavier Vives Mateu (Danish Anders And & Co. 2002-33); English 
lettering by David Gerstein. 


RIGHT: Collage “cover” to Italian Nel Regno di Topolino 17 (1936). Image courtesy Leonardo Gori. 
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E comics on ReadComicOnline 


we Gottfredson’s World: MICKEY MOUSE, BOXING CHAMPION & 


Talk about spoilers. While “Mickey Mouse, Boxing Champion” got two beautiful much about the story’s ending—by showing an embarrassingly unscary Creamo 
covers to itself in the 1930s, Italian publisher Mondadori gave away a little too Catnera flat on his back! [DG] 
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LzFT: Cover to French Album Mickey 4 (1932). Artist unknown. 


RIGHT: Cover to Italian Albo d’Oro 4 (1937). Art by Michele Rubino; image courtesy Leonardo Gori. 
Move along—no more boxing to see here. 
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Sharing the Spotlight: EARL DUVALL 


Born June 17, 1898, 
in a front room 
across from the Navy 
Yard, Washington, 
D. C. Public schools 
too difficult... entered 
business college. Big 
success at fourteen 
as page for U. S. 
Senator Joseph Wel- 
don Bailey of Texas. 
Joe got in bad with 
Senate and Mrs. 


Duvall’s son joined the regular army. Served 
during [World War I] at Hazelhurst Field, Mine- 
ola, New York. After the war hooked up with New 
York World and then entered art department 
[at] Washington Times. Later with Washing- 
ton Post, Bell Syndicate, New York. Came to Cal- 
ifornia for no reason whatsoever and Walt gave 
me ajob. Married, have one son and hay fever.’ 


... THAT’S WHERE EARL DUVALL’S potted 
autobiography left off in 1931—when he and other 
Disney employees wrote quick bios en masse for a 
special Motion Picture Daily feature. Missing, how- 
ever, were details of what Duvall did at Disney’s. 
Though billed as a “gag man,” Duvall in fact accom- 
plished much more. 

Like Hardie Gramatky before him, Duvall 
seems to have started out as a Disney part-timer 


ABOVE; Earl Duvall, future director of Buddy’s Beer Garden (1933), 
in the early 1930s. Image courtesy Michael Barrier; photo © Hope 
Freleng Shaw, used with permission. 


MIDDLE: Duvall cover drawing for an early children’s book, 1931. 
For perhaps the only time, Mickey’s tail is drawn and colored 
more like that of areal mouse. 


FAR RIGHT: Duvall character models for Bugs in Love (1932), 
rendered before Bucky Bug or June had their later, svelter designs. 


or freelancer; like Gramatky, he spent much of his 
proving period inking Mickey dailies. Mickey Mouse 
was not Duvall’s first comics job—in 1929, Earl 
jammed with Bob Pilgrim on Paramount Syndi- 
cate’s Christmas Adventure strip—but Mickey is the 
earliest example we know of Duvall’s talents being 
applied to humor. His bouncy ink line made a per- 
fect match for Floyd Gottfredson’s wild “Mickey 
Mouse Vs. Kat Nipp.” 

Notably, Duvall could also pencil Mickey, 
allowing him to draw specialty mouse designs for 
coloring books and games. He was also a layout artist 
and—yes—a gag man; as such, Duvall became a full- 
time Disney staffer in June 1931, the same month that 
he was profiled in Motion Picture Daily.” 

When the Mickey Mouse Sunday page was 
launched in 1932, Duvall made his mark again. A 
Silly Symphony feature was the obvious top strip 
for Mickey, but the Silly shorts had few characters 
who could be adapted to such a strip. What to do? 
Then Duvall hit on fleshing out a bug mascot from 
Silly publicity: first for the Silly Sunday, then for 
a cartoon short, Bugs in Love (1932). Earl Duvall’s 
Bucky Bug became a Disney comics mainstay. With 
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his sweetheart June, his hobo pal Bo, and his unique 
rhyming dialogue, Bucky owned the Silly Sunday 
until 1934, got new comic book stories from 1943, 
and remains famous today in many European Disney 
venues. 

As for Bucky’s creator, Duvall penciled 
Silly Symphonies through mid-1932 and wrote it 
until 1933, when he left Disney—running out, it 
was claimed, on money owed to colleagues.} Later, 
on the Looney Tunes lot, Duvall tried to invent 
another star that clicked like Bucky—but Buddy, a 
dull human boy, wasn’t it.* Visually, Buddy recalled 
silent-era cartoon kids; in action, he was a bore, 
without the verve, the rhyme scheme, or the fasci- 
nating bug world of Bucky Bug. 

Desperate Duvall returned to insects in the 
Merrie Melody Honeymoon Hotel (1934), but he failed 
to make lightning bugs strike twice. Earl Duvall 
departed Schlesinger; first for Ub Iwerks’ indepen- 
dent studio, then for a momentary return to Disney, 
then for obscurity. [DG] 


1 Earl Duvall et al., “The Personalities Behind the Laughs.” 
Motion Picture Daily, June 20, 1931. 


2 Michael Barrier, Hollywood Cartoons (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1999), p. 105. 


3 Jack Kinney, Walt Disney and Assorted Other Characters (New 
York: Harmony Books, 1988), p. 74. 


4 Later Schlesinger/Warner director Bob Clampett identified 
Duvall as Buddy’s creator. “Bob Clampett: An Interview With 
a Master Cartoon Maker and Puppeteer” Funnyworld 12, 1970. 
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The Cast: BUTCH 


A new writer brought onto an 
existing comics property never 
knows when he’ll first “strike 
gold”—when he’ll first introduce a 
new character memorable enough 
to join the recurring cast. Some- 
times it never happens. Other 
times the new writer tries too 
hard, self-consciously building a 
stable of Mary Sues. 

But sometimes the right 
chemistry is in play. A walk-on 
player is casually introduced as part 
of a single story—then seems to 
drift naturally into return appear- 


ances. Even then, though, stardom 
is not instant; it takes time to deter- 
mine staying power, to work out bugs and tweak personality flaws. The more expe- 
rience a writer has, the more easily character development comes. 

Butch, Mickey’s roughneck pal, was a test case for Floyd Gottfredson. 
Introduced as a villain’s hired mook in “Mr. Slicker and the Egg Robbers,” Butch 
began life as a generic grizzled, over-the-hill thug. But the more Floyd wrote of “old 
Butch,” the more eccentric and memorable he became; protecting Mickey with a 
“mother’s heart,” lifting a live cow in his mighty grip. One can sense Gottfredson 


enjoying his new creation; so much so that Butch’s later return, in “Mickey Mouse, 
Boxing Champion,” came as no surprise. 

But Floyd was not yet experienced in the ways of character building. Mak- 
ing Butch an ongoing player seems to have caused Gottfredson to rethink the 
tough guy’s advanced age; perhaps the reasoning was that a good friend for Mickey 
ought to be his peer as well. 

Thus, when featured in “Boxing Champion,” convict Butch was still called 
“old”—but visually seemed to get younger, strip by strip. In the subsequent “High 
Society,” a paroled Butch lost his modifier and behaved as if he were Mickey’s 
own age. At times, the friendship between earnest Mickey and crude-but-amiable 
Butch mirrored that of Castor Oyl and Popeye in E. C. Segar’s Thimble Theatre; 
tellingly, both Popeye and Butch broke out of prison single-handedly, and both 
Popeye and Butch seemed to grow younger over time. When Butch made a brief 
return to kindergarten in “High Society,” his evolution into a well-meaning delin- 
quent was complete. 

Butch left Gottfredson’s stories after 1931, but remained memorable for 
his unique personality—enough so that in the 1990s, Butch was revived as an 
ongoing member of the Mickey comics cast. His original geezer status, however, 
remains forgotten. In fact, today’s Mickey would probably tell you that his rough- 
neck chum still has a lot of growing up to do. [DG] 


Top: Butch then and now; modern image by César Ferioli (Walt Disney’s Comics and Storics 680). 


Borrom: Rejected first draft of the daily strip for May 2, 1931 compare with the published version on 
page 141. Image courtesy Alberto Becattini. 
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Sharing the Spotlight: AL TALIAFERRO 


SOMETIMES A SORCERER’S APPRENTICE 
makes trouble for his master—with or without the 


help of a live broom. But other times, the apprentice 
is more than equal to his tasks, and ends up becom- 
ing a great conjuror himself. That’s the story of Al 
Taliaferro (1905-1969), an assistant Mouse Man who 
turned master of the Duck. 

Born on August 29, 1905 in Montrose, Colo- 
rado, Charles Alfred Taliaferro studied art history 
at California’s Glendale High School, and learned 
to draw in part through a correspondence course." 


ABOVE: Al Taliaferro, mouse assistant—and duck pioneer, 1940s. 
Image courtesy The Walt Disney Company. 


TOP RIGHT: Taliaferro’s mature postwar designs for Donald and 
the gang. Promotional art, 1954. 


BELOW: Mickey is surrounded by classic Taliaferro character 
types in the Sunday strip for January 30, 1938—inked but also 
partly penciled by Taliaferro. 


Al was working for a lighting firm in 1931 when he 
learned that Disney had jobs available. Easily passing 
muster with the boss, Taliaferro was given the task 
of inking Floyd Gottfredson’s Mickey Mouse strips— 
and, soon, Earl Duvall’s Silly Symphonies Sundays. 

“T knew I was going to be a cartoonist,” Tali- 
aferro said in a 1968 interview. “I’ve always believed 
that if you want anything bad enough and you work 
hard enough for it, eventually you’ll get it.”* Tali- 
aferro’s smooth, rounded line style made him a nat- 
ural complement for Gottfredson and Duvall. In late 
1932, Duvall became “just” the writer on Silly Sym- 
phonies, leaving all the art to Taliaferro. Al’s Silly solo 
work initially featured Bucky Bug, but his later tales 
of Big Bad Wolf, Max Hare, and Cookieland were no 
less inspired. 

Taliaferro’s ink work on Mickey Mouse contin- 
ued on and off until 1938; though the studio record 
shows him “only” inking the strip, a lot of penciling 
in 1937-38 is visibly his as well—suggesting that 
often, Gottfredson all but yielded the field to him. By 
1938, however, Taliaferro had little to gain by sticking 
with Mickey: he had found a new subject. 

Taliaferro’s first work with Donald Duck 
came in the Silly Sunday, where a 1934 “Wise Little 
Hen” serial constituted Donald’s comics debut. 
Taliaferro, a personal fan of the maladjusted mal- 
lard, rooted to see more done with him. In 1936, his 
agitation led to a sixteen-month run of Silly Sundays 
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starring the character. When those proved a success, 
Donald got his own daily strip in 1938, with Taliaferro 
as artist—a role he would keep until his death. 

While Taliaferro rarely wrote the Donald strips 
he drew, he did suggest plot hooks and new charac- 
ters to his scripters. In 1937, Taliaferro’s creation of 
Donald’s nephews Huey, Dewey, and Louie led to 
their debut on the screen; in 1940, Taliaferro’s “small 
but mighty” mother-in-law Donnie Wheaton was the 
inspiration for stern farmer Grandma Duck.’ Taliaferro 
also turned Bolivar, the St. Bernard from the cartoons 
Alpine Climbers and More Kittens (1936), into the Duck 
family dog—a role Bolivar retains in modern comics. 

Al Taliaferro passed away just as Disney fans 
were first learning about his significance. Today, Tali- 
aferro’s classic strips are reprinted worldwide—and 
he is remembered not just for his own works, but for 
having created a Duck pantheon upon which the bet- 
ter-known Car] Barks later built. [DG] 


1 Thomas Schrgder, “Al Taliaferro,” Anders And & Co. - Den 
komplette drgang 1960-2 (Copenhagen: Egmont Serieforlaget 
AJS, 2006), p.7- 


2 Al Taliaferro quoted in Jim Korkis, “Just Another Duck Man,” 
The Duckburg Times 14 (April 28, 1982), p. 14. 


3 Thomas Andrae, “The Legacy of Al Taliaferro,” Walt Disney’s 
Comics and Stories 522 (September 1987), p.15. 
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Mickey the last of the Great Troubadors, 
pays court to his Minnie with true 
classic passion. Minnie, in turn, adores 
the romantic rodent—“because I love 
Mice things,” she explains shyly. 
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The Gottfredson Gang in 
“Their Own” Words 


PART ONE 


By David Gerstein 


IN COMPARING DISNEY FILMS with Disney 
comics, modern fans can be forgiven for perceiv- 
ing an amazing difference in tone. Characters at 
once brooding and philosophical in the daily strip 
became simple bounding, squealing animals on 
the silver screen. “I didn’t realize how conditions 
were before,” muses Gottfredson’s Minnie in “Mr. 
Slicker and the Egg Robbers” (1930), after carefully 
analyzing an economic threat. In animation, the 
contemporary Minnie’s most upstanding act was to 
dump hot coals down a bad guy’s trousers (in Pioneer 
Days, also 1930). 

What today’s readers lack, in comparing 
cartoons to Gottfredson strips, is context. Rather 
than let films and comics languish in discontinuity, 
the 1930s Disney publicity machine forged a careful 
connection between its two main forms of output. 
The connection came in the form of carefully worded 
articles arranged with the press, fleshing out the 
cartoon characters as “actors” and celebrities. In a 
classic example of synergy, Gottfredson’s strip began 
to reflect the same “reality”: while Mickey was not 
presented as an actor, 1931’s “High Society” gave him 
the status—and the pitfalls—of celebrity, too. 


Like every celebrity, this famous Mickey 
was “interviewed” as part of the press onslaught. 
Authorized by Disney, but with an adult target 
group clearly in mind, the resulting pieces featured 
Tinseltown intrigue, embarrassing moments, and 
evidence of a Gottfredson-like youthful Mouse 
beneath a celebrity facade. But why not let these 
memorable relics do their own talking? In this 
volume of Fantagraphics’ Mickey Mouse series 
we're excerpting rare tete-a-tetes with Mickey and 
Pluto, accompanied by their original Comic Strip 
Department illustrations. We’ll bring you follow-up 
“chats” with Horace Horsecollar, Clarabelle Cow, 
and others in future volumes. 

Be aware, by the way, that Disney’s star char- 
acters no longer endorse or recommend certain 
unhealthy habits—like smoking!—that they occa- 
sionally display in these vintage pieces. [DG] 


THIS SPREAD: Mickey vignette drawing by Les Clark. Minnie 
vignette by Earl Duvall, adapted from January 3, 1931 daily strip. 


Confessions of 


MICKEY MOUSE 


Excerpted from Screenland Vol. XXIV No. 4, February 1932 


“M. MousE—PRIVATE” 


n august attendant ushered me in through 
the door on which the above legend was emblazoned 
in gold leaf. 

Here, then, was that thrilling moment, the 
culmination of weeks of hoping and planning, when 
I was at last to interview the famous screen star, 
Mickey Mouse! 

The opening door revealed him at the far end 
of a large room, reclining in a swivel chair behind 
an enormous glass-topped 
swank—deep, plushy rugs, heavy carved furniture, 
expensive-looking tapestries, exquisite floor-lamps. 


esk. The office exuded 


All was enveloped ina gentle half-light that seeped in 
through drawn curtains. 

Miss Bloggs, the secretary who had granted me 
the appointment, met me at the door and presented 
me to my host. Some such greeting as a cheery slap 
on the back and a “Hi, Mickey!” had been in my mind. 
Instead, thoroughly awed, I took his paw almost rever- 
ently and mumbled, “Good morning, Mr. Mouse.” 

“Do sit down,” he said indolently. “Do you 
prefer Russian cigarettes or Egyptian? Gold-tipped 


or straw?” He twirled a whisker elegantly, and I 
thought I detected more than a trace of the Oxford 
accent in his speech. 

We lit our cigarettes, and then Mickey Mouse, 
without waiting for questions, began to talk rapidly 
and more than a bit pompously. 

“Tam deeply attached to my Art. To me it 
is the most important thing in life. I do not merely 
act my roles—I live them. My favorite poets are 
Shakespeare and Oscar Wilde. My favorite novel is 
‘A Tail of Two Cities.’ My life’s ambition is to play 
Hamlet. I am profoundly thrilled by the Essence of 
the Cosmic All, and yearn deeply to know the Inner 
Meaning of Life.” 

I sat there and gazed at him, forgetting to 
close my mouth, while he paused to take a breath. 
Then, as he observed my slightly deranged look, sud- 
denly something happened to the young actor’s face. 
Without otherwise changing his expression, he had 
given mea solemn wink! 

“Oh, by the way, Miss Bloggs,” he called, 
“would you mind running down to the bank and seeing 
if that statement is ready for me? And Wiggins”— 

—CONTINUED ON PaGE 280 


Mickey tells all! Read the thrilling story 
of the great mouse’s life and loves! 
By MORTIMER FRANKLIN 
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278. Princ tie-ine were just one part of early Mickey publicity. This never-before-reprinted 1930 presebook gives us look at the bigger picture 
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‘The cartoons cited on pressbook page two are The Shindig (1930) and The Barnyard Battle (1929). Pressbook image courtesy Walt Disney Archives. 279. 
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this to the hovering attendant—“run over to the stu- 
dio, won’t you, and see if you can get a script of my next 
vehicle?” 

After the door had closed behind his guard- 
ians, he listened for a moment. Then a broad grin 
overspread his face. Mr. Mouse, the tragicomic art- 
ist, disappeared; and Mickey, the gay, raffish, rowdy 
rodent, asserted himself. 

“Whoops, it worked!” he cried, leaping out 
of his chair and executing a few rhumba steps on the 
top of his desk. “Now we can relax a bit. Here, have a 
real smoke!” 

Kicking aside his beautiful jade cigarette 
holder, he opened a drawer in his desk and fished 
out a couple of swell nickel cigars. We lighted up 
forthwith. 

“You know,” said Mickey, gesticulating at 
me earnestly with the burnt match, “it’s like that all 
the time. Since a couple of highbrow critics discov- 
ered that my stuff was Art, I’ve had to live up to it 
and be a doggoned artist instead of a plain, honest, 
fun-loving mouse. But you look like a regular guy— 
here, follow me.” 

In a jiffy he had climbed down from his chair 
and scuttled across the floor to the bookshelves that 
lined the opposite wall. There, behind a book on the 
bottom shelf, was a tiny hole in the wall through 
which Mickey dived before I realized what was up. As 
I stood nonplussed, wondering whether I was sup- 
posed to crawl in after him, a nearby tapestry lifted, 
and there stood Mickey in a little secret doorway, 
grinning broadly and beckoning me in. 

“This is my den,” he said rather proudly. 
“Come on in.” It was a bare little cubby-hole whose 
only furniture was a small tin box, on which Mickey 
now squatted, and a three-legged stool, scarcely 
higher, to which he waved me. On the walls were a 
large-sized portrait of a young lady mouse, and a 
rough drawing of a cat’s head to which clung some 
remnants of antique tomato. 

“Target practice,” explained Mickey, jerking a 
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Sweet domesticity. Mickey, once a rakish 
roué, claims that he’s going to settle down 
now that he’s found his real love. Well— 
maybe! 


NAAN 


thumb toward it. “Ain’t—isn’t this a swell little 
dump? Nobody else knows about it—fixed it up all by 
myself. I often sneak in here for a quiet snooze, or to 
have a little snack. Look what I’ve got!” 

Opening the lid of the tin box, he drew fortha 
small round whitish object. 

“Cheese!” said Mickey joyfully, though quite 
superfluously. “Good old Limburger! Genuine pre- 
war, too!” 

I declined a helping of the tidbit, and he fell to 
nibbling at it with great gusto. “I always keep a hunk 
of it in here,” he explained between mouthfuls. “It’s 
the only chance I get to enjoy the real stuff, since all 
this arty hoop-de-doo started. 

“Walt wouldn’t like it if he saw me ducking 
through holes—thinks it’s too undignified. He’s Mr. 
Disney, you know—the boss. I always call him Walt, 
except when speaking to him. He’s a great little guy, 
all right—made me what I am today. Only thing 
is, he’s been getting rather strict lately. And so has 
everybody else. 
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“T suppose you want to know all about my 
love life,” continued the lad who made America 
mouse-conscious. “I’m engaged to Minnie Mouse 
right now, and it looks like the real thing this time. 
She’s a field mouse, you know, and I always did like 
the out-door girl type.” He leaned closer, and spoke 
in confidential tones. “It isn’t generally known, 
but I’ve been married five times already. Four of 
“em divorced me, and one was nabbed by a cat. Soa 
mouse with my experience ought to know the right 
girl when he sees her. Minnie doesn’t want to get 
married just yet—thinks it would interfere with her 
career. But just you watch me bring her around. 

“My income?” Mickey seemed embarrassed 
for a moment. “Well, I really don’t know how much 
I get, you see. Walt always takes most of it and puts it 
in the bank for me. But sometimes I manage to hold 
out a small roll, and then I havea swell time. I like the 
one-dollar bills best—they’re nice and soft and juicy, 
and have a flavor all their own. Hundreds are good to 
chew on, they’re so delightfully crisp. I don’t care so 


much for the tens, but Minnie is saving them to make 
meanice bath mat. 

“J don’t think very much of that endorsing 
idea, though of course I’ve been approached since 
I became famous. But I think maybe ’ll let them use 
my signature on my favorite brand of hats—they’re so 
nice to sleep in. I wouldn’t take the money, of course; 
my idea is to use it to start a fund for the abolition of 
mousetraps. Talk about hobbies, that’s mine. You 
know what they say about the man who makes a bet- 
ter mousetrap than his neighbor—that the world will 
beat a path to his door? Well, my idea is to change the 
slogan to: ‘The world will beat him senseless.’ 

“How do I do all those acrobatic stunts like 
jumping rope with my tail and taking off my head and 
carrying it under my arm? Well, that would be giving 
away the secrets of the trade—but anyway, Walt 
taught me all of ‘em, and believe me it was a grind. 
But it’s a cinch when you’ve learned how. Look!” 

With one step he had crossed the room and 
was running up the wall. He trotted carelessly up to 
the ceiling, where he did a brief tap dance, ending by 
stretching his tail down to touch the floor and sliding 
down it fireman fashion. 

“Looks easy, doesn’t it? Well, try it some time! 

“Things aren’t so bad with me at that,” he 
added after a moment’s reflection. “No use kicking, 


especially when I think of all the deserving mice who 
haven’t even got a job. I’m well taken care of, and 
have my career, and all—except one thing.” A shadow 
passed over his face. 

“What’s that?” asked sympathetically. 

“Why, it’s those danged extras who support 
me in my pictures,” he said slowly. “I mean especially 
the fellows who furnish the menace, whose job it is to 
almost get me on the screen. Well, how do I know but 
that some big bruiser of a hungry dog or cat won’t get 
absent-minded and actually finish me some time while 
we’re shooting? I interview every applicant for a part 
personally, give ‘em intelligence tests and everything, 
but suppose sometime—just suppose—Oh, golly!” 


“MICK-EY! MICK-EE!” came a voice through 
the thin wall of the den. 

“Sh-h-h! They’ve missed us,” said the boy star. 
“Come on—and you won't blab on me, will you?” 

A quiet-looking, bespectacled gentleman 
strode over and grasped Mickey firmly by an ear. 

“Where have you been, young fellow?” he 
chided, trying not quite successfully to suppress a 
smile. “Playing hookey again, eh?” 

“Wh-why, no, Boss,” said Mickey, “I was just 


showing this visitor my first editions.” 
“Has he been filling you up with all that bunk 


about his love life?” laughed Mr. Disney. “Mickey 
is an awful roué, isn’t he? Come on now, old timer, 
you’ve got to rehearse that scene where you play a 
saxophone solo onan elephant’s trunk.” 

“So long,” waved Mickey. “And say,” he added 
in a whisper, “drop in next week. I’m getting in a new 
stock of fromage—genuine stuff, right off the shelf!” « 


LEFT: Kitchen vignette by Floyd Gottfredson (pencils) and Roy 
Nelson (inks), adapted from June 28, 1930 daily strip. 


BELOW: Desert vignette by Floyd Gottfredson (pencils) and Roy 
Nelson (inks), adapted from July 17, 1930 daily strip. 


On location! Mickey Mouse and his 
leading lady, Minnie, hike out into the 
desert on location for one of Mickey’s 
thrillers. 


The World’s Dumbest Actor: 
At the Park! His Woe! On Payroll! 
ByR.M. FINCH Ji 


UEST for Hollywood’s dumbest motion 

picture actor took me to the Walt Disney 

studios during the noon hour, where I 

found Pluto the Pup sweltering in the 
sun, while the other members of the Mickey Mouse 
retinue reposed in the shade. 


As I watched Pluto, dripping with perspira- 
tion, industriously fighting flies in the glaring sun- 
shine, while Mickey Mouse, his sweetheart Minnie, 
Clarabelle Cow, Horse Collar Horace and other 
members of the company sat in the cool shadows, a 
battery of electric fans keeping the insect pests at a 
safe distance, I knew my long search was over. 

Positively nothing could be dumber than that. 

When I suggested to Pluto that we move into 
the shade while he told his life story, his sad eyes 
dropped in confusion. 


Worlds Dumbest Actor 


oe PINT, CHE Py 


Sinking down upon his stomach, he rested his 
thin chin on his floppy paws and with his long, flea- 
bitten ears trailing in the dust, he told his sad story. 


FROM EAGLE ROCK 
“T was one of a litter of seven that saw the 


light of day in a kennel in Eagle Rock. From the very 
first I seemed to show a penchant for doing the right 
thing at the wrong time or the wrong thing at the 
right time, or just how would you say it?” 

I waved him to go on. 

“Tf there was a newly made flower bed, I chose 
it to dig mea cool nest to sleep in and got a larruping. 
If slippers were missing, it seemed that I always was 
caught playing with them, although my brothers and 
sisters, who filched them out of the closet, always 
managed to be elsewhere when they were recovered 
and I got the hiding. 


(Hes From Eagle Rock 


From the Los Angeles Illustrated Daily News, October 20, 1931 


“One day after I had mistaken an upstand- 
ing Brahma rooster for a potential playmate and 
nearly got my eyes scratched out with his spurs, the 
mistress of the house where I was born said to the 
master: 

“We've got to do something with Pluto. He’s 
so simple nobody wants him and I think we’ll have to 
put him on his own resources.’ 

“Now, wasn’t that fine of them to single me 
out of the whole litter and give me the opportunity to 
be first to make my way in the world? 

“The master mumbled something about the 
first time I crossed the street I would get ironed out 
by an automobile, but I paid no attention to it, so 
thrilled was I at the prospect of being my own boss. 

“Little did I know then, in the exuberance of 
youth, the trials of being a vagabond. 


AT THE PARK 

“T was taken out to Griffith park and dropped 
out of a car. After racing around in the company of a 
couple of strays, delighted by my new freedom and 
nearly getting shot for chasing chickens, I began to 
feel hungry. 

“Faintly over the breeze came the whiff of a 
choice mutton bone. I followed my nose ‘til it led me 
toa kennel not far away. The bone was resting before 
the door. Stupidly, I forgot to investigate whether 
there was anybody at home in the kennel and scarcely 
had got my teeth on the morsel when a white bull 
terrier came out and got me by the nape of the neck. 

“I was bleeding in a hundred spots when I 
finally escaped. This split in my ear is a reminder of 
that terrible experience. 

Pluto sighed sadly. 

“But, how did you get into the films?” I asked. 

“That’s a funny one; I was coming to it. 


“After ekeing out a miserable existence 
snatching morsels from garbage cans and gnawing 
bits from bones other dogs abandoned, one day a 
gang of street dogs stopped me. They told me that 
free bones were being put out by Mickey Mouse at 
the Disney studios and if I hurried I might get mine. 
They told me to walk right in without knocking. 


HIS WOE 

“Imagine my embarrassment when I rushed 
into a big group of men surrounding Walt Disney—I 
found out later it was a scenario gag meeting—and 
the click-click was a drummer imitating a minstrel 
player with wooden ‘bones.’ 

“In my confusion I knocked over a stand 
with a vase of flowers and, in attempting to recover 
my balance, stepped into an open bucket of paint. 
I was all ready to duck out when the swinging door 
slammed to on my tail. 

“Tlet out a terrific ki-yi at the pain. One of the 
men grabbed me yelping by the scruff of the neck and 
was about to throw me out the window when Mr. Dis- 
ney caught him by the arm. 

“Wait a minute,’ he said. 

“The man who held my struggling form inter- 
posed: ‘Why, this pup is too dumb to live.’ 

“«That’s just the idea,’ said Walt. ‘He’s exactly 
what we have been looking for. He hasn’t a single 
human attribute in the way of intelligence. People 
will howl over his dumbness on the screen. 
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ON PAYROLL 

“Well, to make a long story short, he ordered 
my wounded tail bandaged and put me on the payroll. 
For the first time in months I had milk and ham- 
burger for supper. 

“The next day he introduced me to the Mickey 
Mouse company and for the last two months I have 
beena regular actor in Mickey Mouse cartoons. 

“Wasn’t it sweet of him to say that?” 

I left, my two months’ quest ended. I had 
found the dumbest actor in the world! ¢ 


opposire: Vignette drawings attributed to Al Taliaferro. 


THIS PAGE, LEFT AND MIDDLE: Vignette drawings attributed to 
Floyd Gottfredson. 


ABovE: Detail from July 8, 1931 daily strip; pencils by Floyd 
Gottfredson, inks by Al Taliaferro. 
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wh Gottfredson’s World: STRANGE TALES OF LATE 1931 & 


Who jinxed “Circus Roustabout,” “Pluto the Pup,” and “Fireman Mickey”? Each 
got but a single specialty drawing in the 1930s—one of which didn’t even appear 
with its associated story! On the other hand, “Mickey Mouse and the Ransom 
Plot” received an embarrassment of riches. It got five covers to itself; three for 
variant editions of the same book! 


For the first time, 1931 serials were feted with unique American cover art. 
In our coming volumes, we’ll see more and more of this—following the action as 
Stateside Gottfredson reprints get fully underway. 

The editors wish to thank Leonardo Gori and Thomas Jensen for contributing to 
our cover galleries. [DG] 
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ABOVE LEFT: Cover to Italian Albo D’Oro 7 (1937), illustrating “Mickey Mouse and the Ransom Plot.” 
Art by Michele Rubino; image courtesy Leonardo Gori. 


ABOVE MIDDLE: Cover to Italian Nel Regno di Topolino 9 (1935), illustrating “Mickey Mouse, Circus 
Roustabout.” Artist unknown; image courtesy Leonardo Gori. Mickey’s voice balloon equates to 
“Settle down, Mr. Lion! I have no intention of harming you.” 


ABOVE RIGHT; Cover to Italian Nel Regno di Topolino 19 (1936), illustrating “Fireman Mickey.” 
Art by Antonio Rubino; image courtesy Leonardo Gori. 
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OPPOSITE, TOP ROW: Covers to Big Little Book 717 in its two American editions and a British equivalent, 
Great Big Midget Book 1 (1933). All three books contained “Mickey Mouse and the Ransom Plot.” 
British cover art reinked by Wilfred Haughton; images courtesy Hake’s Americana. 


opPosiTE, BOTTOM LEFT: Cover to French Albums Mickey 5 (1932), illustrating “Mickey Mouse and the 
Ransom Plot.” Artist unknown. 


OPPOSITE, BOTTOM RIGHT: Title page from David McKay’s Mickey Mouse Series 1 (1931), art attributed 
to Floyd Gottfredson. Oddly, while this image illustrates “Pluto the Pup,” publisher David McKay 
put the actual “Pup” story into issue 2! Image courtesy Thomas Jensen. 
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The Cast: PLUTO 


Run down the list of Disney heroes and 
you'll always find him: Mickey, Donald, 
Goofy... Pluto. Mickey’s pet bloodhound 
spent years as a major focus character at 
Disney—and entered Mickey’s comics 
life in late 1931, making a cameo appear- 
ance in Gottfredson’s “Circus Roust- 
about” (July 1) and becoming the focus 
character in the subsequent “Pluto the 
Pup.” But what did Pluto actually mean 
for Floyd Gottfredson, and for Floyd 
Gottfredson’s Mickey Mouse? 

It is helpful to look at what the 
dog first represented on film: an inno- 
vation and a foil. An innovation: when 
head animator Ub Iwerks left Disney in 
January 1930, the rest of the staff broke 
away from Iwerks’ abstract, rubber-hose 
drawing style, and Pluto—created by 
Norm Ferguson—represented one of the 
first successfuls efforts to animate ani- 


mals with more realistic features.’ A foil: 
Pluto existed, at least initially, to create 
trouble for Mickey, with gags playing 
up the dog’s stupidity. Confronting the 
Mouse with a realistic, but dumb animal 
was a new means of creating humor: 
not through a fantastic Iwerks beast, 
but through a proxy for audiences’ own 
clumsy pets. 

Several years into development, 
however, Pluto matured, and a 1936 char- 
cter guide by writer Ted Sears tracked 


ads 


he changes. While Sears still called Pluto “not too smart,” he found humor in the 
og’s “dumb reasoning”’—and the more Pluto reasoned on-screen, the less stupid 
and the more simply naive and insecure he seemed. Pluto became nota fool, but a 
child; a viewpoint character for story men, in contrast with whom master Mickey 
now seemed like a strict, no-fun parent. How come? Perhaps staffers implicitly felt 
that there could be only one sympathetic figure per plot: story man Harry Reeves 


argued that “if you get Pluto [in a major 
role], you have to sacrifice Mickey.” 

Luckily for us, Floyd Gottfred- 
son sacrificed neither character. In his 
first stories with Pluto, Floyd’s approach 
mirrored that of the first cartoons, 
with the dog as a friendly but unpre- 
dictable bag of trouble. Later, as Pluto 
grew. smarter on-screen, Gottfredson 
finessed the changes as no anima- 
tion team ever did. He allowed Pluto 
moments of independent (thought bal- 
loon) reasoning, letting us understand 
the dog’s point of view; but he would 
then carefully switch viewpoints to 
Mickey, letting us feel for Mickey, not 
Pluto, when Pluto’s mistakes caused 
problems. So there could be two sympa- 
thetic figures in a story; one just a little 
more sympathetic than the other. 

It was a complicated balance, but 
it worked for Floyd. Pluto meant well; 
Mickey knew it but ended up embar- 
rassed anyway; and the loyalty of two best 
friends generally stayed strong. [DG] 


1 Michael Barrier, Hollywood Cartoons (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1999), p. 75- 


2 Ted Sears, “Pluto.” Character analysis, c. 1936, 
pl. 


3 Walt Disney, Harry Reeves, and George 
Stallings, story meeting on the unproduced 
cartoon Spring Cleaning, February 24, 1938, 
Pel. 


ABOVE: This rare, early Pluto-centric strip was drawn by Gottfredson for the November 21, 1931 issue 
of Film Weekly—but its gag came from Bobby Bumps and the Hypnotic Eye (1919), a Bray Studios 
animated cartoon directed by Earl Hurd. Image courtesy Walt Disney Archives. 
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“T have it on good authority that I was born in Utah. (No, 
Mormons don’t wear horns.) Played hookey from art edu- 
cation by mailing empty envelopes to my correspondence 
school. My facial attributes are a composite of striking 
resemblances to Calvin Coolidge, Bull Montana and 
Richard Barthelmess. (Ed. Note—Please enclose 25¢ for 
all fan photos, to be mailed direct from Walt Disney Stu- 
dio.) Awarded aluminum medal by four Marx Brothers 
for inventing collapsible jail with removable bars in 1928. 
Worked as projectionist until Will Hays organization 
discovered what was wrong with the industry, then sud- 
denly decided to become a cartoonist. After 19 years at the 
drawing board have decided to take up art. Employed by 
Walt Disney for the past two years, and as long as Mickey 
pays the grocery bill, I can’t kick.” 

— Floyd Gottfredson 
Motion Picture Daily, June 20, 1931 


LEFT: Disney studio Christmas card, 1930. Pencils by Floyd 
Gottfredson, inks attributed to Earl Duvall. Image from the 
Richard W. Hall collection, courtesy David Callahan. 
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oday’s America knows Mickey Mouse as a gentle 

do-gooder. But in his 1930s heyday, Mickey rose 
to fame as an epic hero: a bold, adventurous scrapper 
battling mobsters, kidnappers, and spies! And Mickey’s 
greatest feats of derring-do took place in his daily comic 
strip, crafted by one of history’s greatest cartoonists— 
Floyd Gottfredson. 

For 25 years, Gottfredson’s Mickey Mouse was a trend- 
setting adventure serial that led where other adventure 
comics would follow, But famed as Gottfredson’s life’s 
work is, it has never been comprehensively collected in 
English... until now! 


Dive into this book and see Mickey’s race to a gold mine with 
Pegleg Pete; Mickey’s life on the lam after being framed for bank 
robbery; even Mickey’s fight with a huge heavyweight champ. 
You wouldn’t expect to find a mouse in the middle of such 
thrilling chills and spills. But he’s always there! 

Fantagraphics’ “Race to Death Valley” allows you to 
enjoy Walt Disney’s Mickey Mouse in unmatched quality— 
remastered straight from Disney proof sheets and prized 
private collections. You'll also explore more than 50 pages of 
fascinating supplementary features—from rare behind-the- 
scenes art to tributes by Warren Spector (Disney Epic Mickey) 
and Disney Legends award recipient Floyd Norman. 


Mickey Mouse is among the world’s most recognizable icons. 
But do you know the wild, unforgettable personality behind the 
icon? Start reading... you might be wearing mouse ears before 
you’re through. 
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Walt Disney’s Mickey Mouse: Race to Death Valley 


contains cartoon violence and historically 
dated material presented in context 
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